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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


After the Moscow Conference 
sk: official reports of the Moscow conference were rich with 


sentences of harmony and understanding. It is certainly of 

the utmost importance for the future of Europe and of the 
entire world that Britain and the United States should be able to - 
pursue a common policy of peace and reconstruction with Russia. 
Otherwise, the future for Europe is dark indeed. We can scarcely 
over emphasize the gigantic efforts that are being made by the people 
of Russia to expel the German invader and so to win the war, and 
the remarkable measure of success which, during the past five months, 
has attended those efforts. Further, we cannot too forcibly emphasize 
the need for understanding and common action between Britain, 
the United States and Russia, in the decades immediately following 
the war. We believe that this need is realized in Russia every bit 
as firmly as in the English-speaking countries. The victorious 
Powers will be left with the difficult and vital task of relief and recon- 
struction, and with the mission of creating an international system 
which will outlaw war as an instrument of policy and will provide 
for the pacific settlement of all international disputes. German 
propaganda, directed to aggravate the fears of European peoples, 
has construed the Moscow conference as a total capitulation of 
Britain and the United States before the imperialistic demands of the 
Russians. Too much attention should not be given to this enemy 
propaganda, but we have to remember that there does exist, throughout 
Central and Near-eastern Europe, a deep-seated fear and suspicion 
of Soviet Russia. Russia is not merely Russia: it has also been— 
and presumably still is—militant Communism. Countries like 
Hungary that have vivid memories of Communist experiments, with 
their attendant savagery, are very naturally alarmed. When Russian 
commentators talk about democracy, these countries smell the pit. 
Further, we must face the fact that Russia has taken up all the old 
Imperial Russian themes and ambitions. It would be foolish to 
pretend that Russia will readily abandon those old claims to the 
Baltic States, to Bessarabia, and to roughly two-thirds of the territory 
which she seized from Poland, after the Nazis had begun the war 
in 1939. All these questions remain subject to negotiation but it is 
wiser to face them now. The Russian attitude, at the present moment, 
is that they will have had the major part in the eventual defeat of 
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Hitler, and that, consequently, they should have the major voice 
in the re-establishment of—at least—East Central and South Eastern 


Europe. 


The Spectre of Civil War 


OUNTRIES, left to themselves, easily disintegrate. It must 
not be forgotten that many countries on the Continent have 
had no effective Government during more than three years except 
for the German occupying forces: and their authority was never 
accepted. Conditions not far removed from anarchy prevail in parts 
of Europe. Everybody is against something—in general, the Germans. 
Old local jealousies revive, ancient antagonisms reveal themselves. 
Add to this the cramping economic factors, the absence of normal 
life—and you have dangerous circumstances. We must not shut 
our eyes to the fact that, at present, some civil war is going on in 
Yugoslavia. The puppet Croat Government is fighting against 
* partisans ”’ and also against the forces of the Yugoslavian Minister 
for War, General Mihailovich. Inevitable, once the country had 
been split by enemy influence! But that is not the whole story. 
There have been serious clashes between the Chetniks of General 
Mihailovich and these more local “ partisans.” The partisans are 
receiving great publicity. because of their possession of the so-called 
Free Yugoslavia Radio Station; and their bulletins are regularly 
spread by the Yugoslavian section of the B.B.C. Yet, General 
Mihailovich is a member of King Peter’s Government, fully recognized 
by Britain and the U.S.A. Partisan activity in Yugoslavia is partly 
the resistance of peasants, and partly Communist-inspired. ‘“‘ Tito,” 
frequently mentioned in communiqués, is not an individual but an 
organization, under definitely Russian influence. Attempts have 
been made, in local areas, to establish Soviets, and the lives and 
property of Serbian farmers have been threatened. The situation is 
complicated by dissension among the Yugoslavs in exile, and there 
have been unfortunate attacks upon King Peter and the Yugoslavian 
Government in the columns of the British Press. In Greece a similar 
danger is in evidence. The Times correspondent in Ankara reported 
on November ist that clashes had taken place between rival Greek 
guerrilla organizations, and that these clashes were gravely com- 
promising Greek patriotic resistance to the Germans. This corres- 
pondent continued : 
The history of the Greek guerrilla movement is most instructive, 
for it illustrates the peril of the acute political dissensions which 
menace every occupied country in Europe. 


The Allies first got into touch with a Greek opposition movement, 
known as E.A.M. (initial letters for National Liberation Movement) ; 
it was an extreme left-wing movement, under definite Communist 
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leadership. Large numbers of patriots flocked to it, of quite different 
sympathies, so that its name was shortly altered to E.L.A.S. (initials 
for National Popular Liberation Army). Meanwhile, other organiza- 
tions had developed: the chief of them, the E.D.E.S. (National 
Democratic Greek Army), under the control of Colonel Zervas. 
For a time these various organizations worked smoothly together. 
E.D.E.S. now accuses E.L.A.S. of trying to monopolize the resistance 
movement with the view of establishing Communism in Greece, 
and also of using terrorist methods against members of other organiza- 
tions. E.L.A:S. denies these allegations and declares that it has 
abandoned the idea of setting up Communism in Greece after the 
war and is willing to co-operate with other left-wing elements to 
found a régime of social reform and reconstruction. It is alarming 
that efforts have been made in Greece to insist with the Allies that 
the King of Greece, recognized as the head of the Greek Government, 
should not be permitted to return to hisown country until a plebiscite 
has been taken as to the advisibility of allowing him to do so. Mr. 
Churchill recently asserted in the House of Commons that Great 
Britain acknowledges the King as the head of the exiled and allied 
Greek Government. 


Other Countries 


T is not alone in Yugoslavia and Greece that such symptoms of 

civil war can be discovered. They exist elsewhere and might 
quickly be aggravated, especially where there are resolute groups 
more concerned with securing political advantages for themselves 
than in devoting their energies to their country’s better welfare. 
When the war comes to an end, Europe will be sorely stricken and 
sadly exhausted. Its chief need will be of food relief and medical 
services ; rehabilitation will be called for on a gigantic scale. The 
Allies will require all possible assistance and co-operation from the 
reasonably sane and stable elements in every country. Talk of 
sudden changes, quite out of harmony with this or that people’s 
political tradition, and talk of revolution is to invite and foster chaos. 
Journalists in Allied capitals should understand the immense responsi- 
bility that rests upon their shoulders. Glib and doctrinaire proposals 
may lead to irretrievable disaster. To this grim picture must be 
added the acute national tension that obtains between many of the 
smaller nations, especially along the Danube. Though Rumania 
and Hungary are both allied with Germany, nonetheless their papers 
are continually attacking one another. Hungary’s relations with 
Slovakia are poisoned by similar controversy, and there is a constant 
Slovak protest against the very notion of a Czechoslovakia. It is 
abundantly clear that the various claims of these peoples cannot 
be satisfied by granting to all of them all that they demand ; for 
many of their pretensions are mutually exclusive. When we refer 
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to the rights of small nations—and such rights are real enough and 
must be regarded—we have also to remind ourselves of, and recall 
to them, the fact of the responsibilities of small nations. Politically, 
the claims of these countries can be adjusted only by negotiation and 
compromise, with full guarantees sincerely given for the national 
minorities that will remain under alien rule. For, unless you accept 
the solution of a wholesale transfer of population—a ruthless and 
inhuman expedient—there will always be such minorities wherever 
you draw your frontiers. It is the spirit that matters much more 
than the frontier—a lesson that the hypernationalism of the twentieth 
century has largely forgotten. Economically, these countries require 
to enter into close association: they cannot be self-sufficient and 
actually they are largely complementary. The Czech historian, 
Palacky, once declared that if Austria had not existed, it would have 
been necessary to invent her. He meant that some central country 
was needed, round which these other peoples could group themselves. 
Doubtless, the old Austro-Hungarian Empire never properly fulfilled 
this supranational function: the Slav third of that Empire was 
never allowed political equality and full expression. The mention 
of Austria in the Moscow communiqués has revived interest in the 
notion of a Danubian federation to include Austria, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Rumania, and perhaps other lands or even of a much larger 
East Central European Federation, in which Poland would naturally 
play the principal part. It is possible that one result of the Moscow 
conversations has been to lessen Russian opposition to these projects. 
Izvestia, however, went out of its way, on November 18th, to criticize 
articles that had appeared in the New Statesman and the Economist 
which assumed too readily—so the Russian journal judged—that 
the recognition of an independent post-war Austria involved the 
approval of a Danubian Federation, to be later evolved. Jzvestia 
added that Russia would not tolerate any federation that she regarded 
primarily as a cordon sanitaire and that some of the proposals put 
forward in Britain smacked of that notion. 


Morale in Hungary 

ONDITIONS of morale in those countries that have been 

forced into the position of satellites to Nazi Germany may 
perhaps be judged from Swiss and Swedish reports that come out 
of Hungary. The Budapest correspondent of the Neue Zircher Zeitung, 
writing on November rath, said that the Hungarian papers now 
publish a daily column entitled, ‘‘ What the Swiss Press writes.” 
The task of Hungarian journalists in Switzerland has become a very 
light one; they have merely to telegraph extracts from the Swiss 
press; these are accepted in Hungary as unbiassed information. 
A Hungarian politician remarked to this particular correspondent : 
** If we had followed the policy of the Swiss press, we would not to-day 
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be facing a number of difficult problems. It is not difficult to keep 
the truth from the people ;_ the question is whether it is wise to do so.” 
The editor of one important Hungarian paper said at the time of 
Italy’s collapse to the Press Attaché of a Legation: “It is high 
time that we took the same step. What on earth induces us to 
fight for foreign interests? ”? Hungarians are now seeing their old 
illusions vanish like smoke. The Volksdeutschen in Hungary were the 
most prone to this orgy of self-deception ; they remembered “ that 
the cradle of their ancestors stood somewhere near the sources of the 
Danube or even deeper in Germany” : in other words, they caught 
the prevailing racial influenza and transferred their loyalty to Nazi 
Germany. The report continues : 


To-day, these people read in the Hungarian papers excerpts from 
the Swiss press; they read the news from all over the world, and 
they take their courage in their hands and listen to foreign broadcasts 
in order to learn the truth about the real situation. [Illusions have 
faded : nobody believes in victory: everyone remembers rather 
the days of October, 1918, and the misery that followed. It is the 
press and propaganda that have created these illusions. Reality 
and the truth have destroyed them. Those responsible for the fate 
of our people have been watching the wreck of their illusions for 
some time. They were unable to check the course of destiny, but 
they also lacked the courage to tell the people the truth. 


The Budapest correspondent of the Swedish paper, Stockholms- 
Tidningen, wrote, on November 6th, that there was no particular 
Communist danger in Hungary. “The Hungarian’ workers 
and peasants are not communistically minded, but industrial 
and farm workers are discontented. The Opposition demands a 
real democratisation of the Electoral Act and consequently of the 
Hungarian Parliament.” In the event of a German collapse—he 
continued—a new Government is to be expected that will be pro-British 
and will include left-wing elements. What is true of Hungary is 
also true of all those smaller countries that have been more or less 
forced into the orbit of the Axis. They have now come to the con- 
clusion that Germany cannot win the war, and indeed will almost 
certainly lose it. They are adapting themselves to the new circum- 
stances. Another correspondent of a Northern Paper reported, 
on November 6th, that the German authorities were negotiating 
with various satellite countries for the use of ships in order to evacuate 
German troops from the Crimea. His report is significant : 


All these three countries (Hungary, Rumania and Bulgaria) are 
unwilling to transfer their ships. The Hungarians see no possibility 
of evacuating the Crimea by sea and therefore consider it not worth 
while to sacrifice ships. ‘The Bulgars are too scared because previously 
four Bulgarian ships were sunk off the Crimea by the Russian Air 
Force. Rumania is willing to send four ships of 3,000 tons each, 
provided that the Rumanian soldiers are also evacuated. Until 
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definite promises have been given in this respect, the Rumanians 
will not allow the ships to leave port. 

These countries are hoping that they will be able to retain their 
national existence without revolution or catastrophe. Circumstances 
brought them, for the most part, into the Axis camp, with remarkably 
little enthusiasm on their part. They must be blamed, and even 
punished, for certain inhuman activity against countries associated 
with the Allies—the Hungarians for their conduct to Yugoslavs, 
and even more the Bulgars for their ill-treatment of Greeks. But 
they must eventually be re-integrated into the new post-war Europe. 


The Near East 


HEN the clouds of war will have been dissipated, we shall 

begin to realise how much we owe, in the West, to the 
genuine neutrality of Portugal. Indeed, the recent cession of the 
Azores as an air and a naval base to Britain must have convinced 
the people of Britain of the value of their six hundred years’ association 
with the Portuguese. Equally will they understand the debt we 
have incurred to the Turks. In the earlier stages of the war when 
Germany was predominant, our positions in the Near East were 
certainly saved by the solid barrier of a friendly Turkish neutrality. 
Had the Germans been able to prevail upon an unfriendly or a timid 
Turkey, the entire course of war in the Near East might have been 
very different. Bombing planes, based upon Turkey and Syria, 
would have controlled Egypt and Suez. We were enabled to build 
up our Ninth and Tenth armies behind this sturdy barricade of 
Turkish independence. The original German plan was to advance, 
through a “pincer”? movement, across Turkey to the North and 
through Libya to the South. Whether Turkey enters the war or 
not, she has served us remarkably well. The Near East is one of 
the vital spots in British Imperial communications. ‘Now, the 
security of this Near Eastern position depends on the good will of 
the Arabs, and of the Moslem peoples generally. This good will 
was impaired by Britain’s Palestine policy of the between-war years : 
it was also weakened by German successes and German propaganda 
in the earlier stages of this war. The rash action of the French 
Algiers Committee threatened to raise further complications which 
fortunately have been now solved by General Catroux. Syria and 
Lebanon were left under a French mandate in 1919. France has 
always had strong associations with the Levant and was regarded 
as the protecting Power of Levantine Christians. But national 
feeling has frequently expressed itself. The Emir Feisal was pro- 
claimed King of Syria in 1920 by a Syrian National Congress, and the 
nationalists have always objected to any division between Syria and 
the Lebanon. Franco-Lebanese and Franco-Syrian treaties were con- 
cluded in 1936, after the model of the British treaty with Irak, but, 
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for various reasons, these were not yet ratified in Paris at the outbreak 
of the war. After the Franco-German armistice, the French 
Commissioner broadcast a statement that the French would not 
abandon their traditional position in the Levant. On July Ist, 1940, 
the British Foreign Office declared that it could not permit Syria 
or the Lebanon to be occupied by any hostile Power. Subsequently 
there came the British and the Fighting French guarantee of Syrian 
and Lebanese independence. Local political leaders may have 
been precipitate in their assumption of full authority. But it was 
certainly foolish of the Algiers Committee to take the drastic measures 
that were employed and that have been since revoked. The French 
mind has always been legalistic: and it is likely that the Algiers 
Committee wished to assert its authority and to assert, at the same 
time, its right to an independent policy, detached from Britain and 
the United States. This assumption has shown itself to be some- 
what foolish and ill-timed. Understanding the natural sensitiveness 
of the French Committee, we still insist that it must not be allowed 
to interfere with the important military interests of the Allied armies 
in the Near East. German propaganda has naturally made much 
of the Lebanon crisis and has invented further pretexts for disharmony 
among the Allied Powers. French relations with Britain and the 
United States after the war must be extremely cordial. It were a 
pity if they were compromised or jeopardised in advance. 


Why Play the Fascist Game ? 


HE Fascist administration in Northern Italy attributes the break- 

up of the Fascist system largely to the hostility of King Victor 
Emmanuel and of Italian conservative elements generally. It has 
proclaimed an Italian Republic and confiscated the property of the 
Italian Royal House. In a speech some two months back, Hitler 
said exactly the same thing. The Nazis hope todivide Italian loyalties 
between Fascism and the House of Savoy ; they are shrewd enough 
to realize that, at present, there is no practicable third alternative. 
However, certain Italian personages in Naples, with what appears 
to be scanty backing inside Italy but considerable journalistic backing 
in Great Britain, are refusing to co-operate with Marshal Badoglio 
except on the condition of the King’s abdication and of the exclusion 
from the succession of every adult member of the Royal House. 
Badoglio has consequently formed an administration of officers and 
undersecretaries. Two names frequently mentioned are those of 
Count Sforza and Signor Benedetto Croce. The former, at one 
time Italian Foreign Minister but long resident in the United States, 
is acclaimed as the leader of a movement called “ Free Italy,”’ though 
no hint is given of the number and quality of his “ Free Italians.” 
The latter is a writer and philosopher of eminence who has played 
no notable part in political life. Both are liberals of the old-fashioned 
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school. At the time of Italy’s collapse, pictures were drawn for us 
of hundreds of thousands of ‘‘ democratic” Italians just waiting to 
be liberated in order to express themselves politically. But these 
were fictional characters from Fleet Street, not factual figures from 
Apulia or Campania. The fact is that the average Italian country- 
man is not politically minded. In his eyes, most Governments 
are bad, only some are worse than others. He wants to be left alone, 
to gain his livelihood, to have a reasonable measure of law and order 
and peace. On the whole, he has experienced little but poor or 
downright bad administration since the beginning of the century. 
The one political group that showed promise of better things and 
of a more genuine spirit, the Partito Popolare Italiano, was founded 
too late to remedy Italy’s political defects. This view of the Italian 
situation is strongly confirmed by the Daily Telegraph despatches 
from Italy, that appeared on November 2nd. That paper’s special 
correspondent spoke not only of twenty years of Fascism but also of 
“half a century of progressively decaying and corrupt Parliamen- 
tarism.”” He emphasized the ineffectiveness and lack of appeal of 
all the Italian political parties and the widespread apathy and 
cynicism with which the Italian people regarded every manifestation 
of political activity. This is not unnatural. When a people has 
been dragooned as was the Italian people under Fascism, it is obvious 
that it will loathe the very name of politics. For politics are no 
substitute for the realities of normal human living. And the Italian, 
with that heritage of Latin logic, is not readily bemused with catch- 
words and with slogans. The Daily Telegraph correspondent finds 
the general Italian attitude reflected in the following statement : 


We don’t mind what occupation comes—whether German, British 
or Italian—provided that the war is ended and we can work un- 
disturbed. Various parties tempt us with agrarian and social reforms. 
We don’t want any reforms. We are satisfied with what we have if 
we can work normally. 


He adds the judgment of a neutral observer : 


Among the hundreds (of Italians) I spoke with, I did not find one 
single man who had any intention of fighting on either side. All 
were just sick of war and politics, bound for home, and completely 
uninterested in what might happen afterwards. 


It would, we consider, be very foolish for the Allies to encourage 
or even to tolerate vast political changes in Italy. Such changes 
would command little loyalty and they would be associated inevitably 
with one of the two rival armies that occupied Italy. One of the 
greatest blows that Fascism has received was the rescue of Mussolini 
and the establishment of a puppet Fascist Government in the shadow 
of the swastika. The Germans appear now to realise this for they 
have relegated Mussolini wholly to the background. Let us not 
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risk similar discredit by lending support to any project for a Sforza- 
Croce regency, with a young grandson of King Victor Emmanuel 
as the excuse. Later on, the Italian people will have to decide its 
own political future. Our present task, serious enough to demand 
all our energies, is to drive the German enemy out of Italy. 


Conditions in Mexico 


T is generally known that religious conditions in Mexico have 

improved under the presidency of Avila Camacho. How far 
they have improved was not so clear. An October number of 
America included an article by Dr. James A. Magner, of the Catholic 
University of America, who travelled recently in that country. His 
observations are enlightening. Mexican Catholics believe, he de- 
clares, that the president is anxious that they should have some 
place in the national representation and that the Catholic Church 
should flourish in Mexico. On the other hand, the president is 
still surrounded by “‘ an iron wall of Communists ” from the régime of 
Cardenas, his immediate predecessor. ‘“‘ There are rumblings to 
the effect that Cardenas may stage a political come-back. Calles, 
of course, is now without political significance.’ Of the present 
situation he says the following : 


In the July elections for deputies to the National Congress, it is 
pointed out that only the adherents of the Accién Nacional Party 
bothered to go to the polls; but that the ballot-boxes were stuffed 
by the P.R.M. (Mexican Revolutionary Party), still in monopoly, 
so that none of the Accitén Nacional candidates was given a show. 
The courage of their leader, Gomez Morin, in attempting opposition 
to the P.R.M. has been acknowledged by the president, and it is 
rumoured that the Government has indicated its willingness to effect 
a compromise by assigning two or three seats to Accién Nacional. 
Needless to say, this is hardly the remedy. As one Mexican observer 
mentioned to me: “ We are supposed to be fighting for democracy, 
but here in Mexico we are dying of democracy.” 


Nevertheless, it is evident that the Church in Mexico has emerged 
from the catacombs to which it had been driven under the rule of 
Calles and Cadrdenas. Full Church services are now celebrated. 
Many church buildings throughout the country are being rebuilt 
or renovated. The foundations and the flooring of the cathedral 
in Mexico City are being repaired. Large congregations are in 
attendance at all services, “‘and a growing number of men are in 
evidence. In this connection, it may be noted that many of the 
Mexican intellectuals for whom the Church was only a name and 
even anathema twenty years ago, have returned to make a profession 
of their faith and to take up its practice.” Although members of 
religious orders are still proscribed by law, a number of Catholic 
schools have been opened. The Mexican press gives a prominent 
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place to items of Catholic news, such as baptisms and marriages ; 
and the statements of the hierarchy are printed in full. 


A number of religious celebrations have been given public notice, 
and a large Eucharistic Congress has been publicized to take place 
in Tulancingo, under the direction of Bishop Miranda, for this present 
October. Clerical dress is not yet in evidence, but a directive has 
been issued for its resumption in the archdiocese of Mexico City 
within the next six months. 


Too much must not be made of these, in general, favourable appear- 
ances—that is Dr. Magner’s verdict. The anti-Catholic laws are 
still part of the Constitution and there is no immediate hope of their 
revision. Moreover, a less tolerant administration might easily revert 
to their enforcement. 


Nevertheless, there is considerable gratitude for the present friendly 
attitude of the Government, and an intelligent interest and vigilance 
on the part of Catholics on both sides of the border can do much for 
a continuance of official sanity on this important subject. It may 
be noted that even the Government guides, indoctrinated in the 
standard propaganda of former régimes, are softening on their 
** interpretations ” of the Church and are beginning to realize that 
a besmearing of the religion which is identified with Mexican 
nationality does small service to their country and its distinctive 
culture. 


An Important Statement from the U.S.A. 


N important Joint Statement on World Peace was published 

in the United States on October 7th. It carried the names 
of 144 prominent representatives of the Catholic Church in the 
U.S.A., of American Jewry and of the many American Protestant 
churches. The New York Times of October 7th devoted one entire 
page to the statement and summed up the signatories as follows : 


The heads of twenty. Protestant denominations and officials of 
twenty Protestant interdenominational organizations, eleven Arch- 
bishops and twelve Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, two 
representatives of the Eastern Orthodox Churches, and the heads 
of four rabbinical bodies and five Jewish national congregational 
organizations were among the signers. 


The statement was made, not by the religious bodies in question 
as corporate entities but by the individuals who signed the document. 
Explanatory notes handed to the Press recalled previous “ inter- 
faith’ pronouncements on various social problems, issued during 
the past quarter of a century. They made specific mention of the 
Joint Letter published in the British Times on December aist, 1940, 
and signed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the 
Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council as well as the late 
Cardinal Hinsley, and also of the Joint Statement on co-operation, 
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prepared in this country by the Catholic “ Sword of the Spirit” 
and the Protestant movement of “‘ Religion and Life ’—a statement 
which, they observe, was subsequently endorsed by the chief rabbi 
of Great Britain. The list of Protestant signatories is headed by the 
Right Reverend Henry St. George Tucker, president of the Federal 
Council of American Churches and presiding bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church: and it includes the names of Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Lutherans, Evangelicals, members of the Society 
of Friends and various missionary associations. The forty seven 
Jewish names begin with those of Dr. Israel Goldstein, president of 
the Synagogue Council of America, and Dr: Stephen S. Wise. Arch- 
bishop Mooney of Detroit, chairman of the Administrative Board of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, heads the list of Catholic 
signatories : and his name is followed by those of Archbishop Stritch 
of Chicago and Bishop Alter of Toledo, who is president of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace. The declaration was signed 
also by the Archbishops of Santa Fe, Los Angeles, Baltimore and 
Washington, Portland (Oregon), San Antonio, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco and New Orleans ;_ by the Bishop of the Ukrainian Greek 
Catholic diocese of Philadelphia and by twelve other bishops ; by 
well-known clerics like Mgr. John A. Ryan and Mgr. Fulton J. Sheen, 
Mgr. McCormick, rector of the Catholic University of Washington 
and Father Hugh O’Donnell, president of Notre Dame University ; 
by Fathers Daniel A. Lord, John LaFarge and Edward A. Conway, 
S.J., and Father Vincent Donovan, O.P.; finally by representative 
laymen and one laywoman from societies such as the “ National 
Council of Catholic Women,” the ‘‘ Catholic Central Verein,” 
the “ Knights of Columbus” and the “ Catholic Association for 
International Peace.” 


The Seven Points 


HE statement was introduced by three preambles, the first 

Protestant, the second Catholic, the third Jewish. They were 
naturally directed to the members of their own religious communities. 
It might be interesting to compare them. But, for present purposes, 
it will be sufficient to reproduce the Catholic preamble : 


_ We present for the consideration of all men of good will the following 
postulates of a just peace as embodying the principles of the moral 
law and their prime applications to world problems of our day. 
To our mind they express the minimum requirements of a peace 
which Christians can endorse as fair to all men. They are the founda- 
tion on which Catholics in a free world can work from deep motives 
of Christian justice and charity for the building of a better social 
order. 


We should note the appeal in this preamble to “‘all men of good 
will,” an appeal that has been conspicuous in the recent addresses 
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of Popes Pius XI and Pius XII and also, in this country, in the 
broadcasts of the late Cardinal Hinsley. The Sword of the Spirit, 
from the beginning, spoke to men of good will, meaning those who 
seriously accepted the Overlordship of Almighty God and the para- 
mount importance of a moral law. Catholic and Christian teaching 
on social and international affairs is largely a matter of enlightened 
philosophy, safeguarded and guaranteed by the Catholic Church 
The American document lays down these seven points or paragraphs: 


I. 


The moral law must govern world order. The organization of a 
just peace depends upon the practical recognition of the fact that 
not only individuals but nations, States, and international society 
are subject to the sovereignty of God and to the moral law which 
comes from God. 

The rights of the individual must be assured. The dignity of 
the human person as the image of God must be set forth in all its 
essential implications in an international declaration of rights, 
and be vindicated by the positive action of national Governments 
and international organization. States as well as individuals must 
repudiate racial, religious, or other discrimination in violence of 
those rights. 

The rights of oppressed, weak, or colonial peoples must be protected. 
The rights of all peoples, large and small, subject to the good of 
the organized world community, must be safeguarded within the 
framework of collective security. The progress of undeveloped, 
colonial, or oppressed peoples towards political responsibility must 
be the object of international concern. 


The rights of minorities must be secured. National Governments 
and international organization must respect and guarantee the 
rights of ethnic, religious, and cultural minorities to economic 
livelihood, to equal opportunity for educational and cultural develop- 
ment, and to political equality. 

International institutions to maintain peace with justice must be 
organized. An enduring peace requires the organization of inter- 
national institutions which will (a) develop a body of international 
law, (6) guarantee the faithful fulfilment of international obligations, 
and revise them when necessary, (c) assure collective security by 
drastic limitation and continuing control of armaments, compulsory 
arbitration and adjudication of controversies, and the use when 
necessary of adequate sanctions to enforce the law. 


International economic co-operation must be developed. Inter- 
national economic collaboration to assist all States to provide an 
adequate standard of living for their citizens must replace the 
present economic monopoly and exploitation of natural resources 
by privileged groups and States. 

A just social order within each State must be achieved. Since 
the harmony and well-being of the world community are intimately 
bound up with the internal equilibrium and social order of the 
individual States, steps must be taken to provide for the security 
of the family, the collaboration of all groups and classes in the interest 
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of the common good, a standard of living adequate for self-develop- 
ment and family life, decent conditions of work, and participation by 
labour in decisions affecting its welfare. 


This is a remarkably sound and constructive document, in full 
accord with the encyclicals of recent Popes. What is particularly 
welcome is its acceptance by representatives of every Christian 
denomination throughout the United States. Further, the document 
links social order and security within States with the wider question 
. of international peace. The: United States will play an important 
part—probably a preponderating part—in the establishing of the 
world order that is to succeed this era of national wars. We are all 
the more encouraged by this document that emphasizes its responsi- - 
bility and is at the same time so completely in harmony with Catholic 
social and international principles. 


Catholics and Mr. Butler 


N our six issues for 1943 we have included five articles on Education 

and the present educational crisis : on the History of Catholic 
Education in Britain (Jan.-Feb.), the Scottish Schools’ Solution 
of 1918-9 (March-April), Catholic Secondary Schools (May-June), 
Catholics and the Coming Education Bill (Sept.-Oct.), and Free 
Churchmen and Catholic Schools (Nov.-Dec.). Three of these 
articles, Nos. 1, 3 and 4, have been re-issued as educational pam- 
phlets by the Sword of the Spirit. They are available from the 
Sword headquarters (68 Gloucester Place, London, W.1), at the 
price of 3d. and 4d. Article No, 4 contained the three suggestions 
put forward in a joint statement by the Catholic hierarchy. These 
were : that the Scottish system should be applied to Catholic schools 
here or that the State should grant interest-free loans for the building 
of new schools or, finally, that the Catholic school liability should 
at least be limited to a fixed maximum price per school place. In 
a letter to a member of Parliament, published in the Catholic weeklies 
on September 24th, Mr. Butler rejected all three suggestions : the 
first, with a reference to paragraphs 52 and 53 of the White Paper, 
which, as our article showed, does not answer the Catholic claim, 
but introduces considerations largely irrelevant to the Catholic case ; 
the second, on the grounds that no such loans could be made to one 
** denomination ” alone; the third, with the remark that the cost 
per school place must necessarily vary between one type of school 
and another and also between one area and another. This is not 
an encouraging reply. Moreover, Mr. Butler complained that 
Catholics have misunderstood him. He never assumed that Catholics 
would or could avail themselves of the “ controlled school ” clauses. 
“The Government is aware that some of the conditions attaching 
to that alternative—conditions which are a necessary concomitant 
to 100 per cent. aid from public funds—e.g., the arrangements for 
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religious instruction and the appointment of teachers, would be quite 
unacceptable to them.” Surely, this makes the whole position much 
worse. When he drafted his White Paper, Mr. Butler deliberately 
saddled Catholics with a general burden of nine million pounds, 
necessary for the reconditioning of their schools, knowing that they 
could not in conscience accept the conditions he was laying down 
for full assistance. This is a clear declaration that Catholics are 
being penalised for their inability—in conscience—to accept, among 
other matters, ‘‘ the arrangements for religious instruction,” laid down 
in the Paper. The article in our Sept.-Oct. number paid a fair 
tribute to the good features of the Board of Education’s suggestions ; 
but its writer must once again make protest that Catholics are being 
penalised because they will not and cannot accept a general scheme 
of Protestant religious instruction. In this letter, Mr. Butler referred 
once more to a certain opposition to proper justice for Catholic 
schools, on the part of secularists and Free Churchmen, who con- 
sider, so he told us, that his proposals are already too generous, where 
non-provided schools are concerned and that, even when they give 
a grudging consent to the provision of relief for existing schools they 
are definitely opposed to the granting of any aid at all for building 
new schools. That one section of the national community must 
be penalised because of the bigotry or professional interests of other 
sections is certainly no good advertisement for the democracy we are 


claim‘ng to defend. 


Free Church Opposition 

R. BUTLER has included the Free Churchmen among the 

opponents of more generous terms to denominational schools, 
and the reality of this opposition is made manifest in Mr. A. C. F. 
Beales’s article in this present number. During the war there have 
been many welcome signs of Free Churchmen’s readiness to co- 
operate with Catholics on a mutually agreed basis. The 1940 
Moderator of the Free Church Federal Council signed the letter 
to the Times, referred to in a previous comment, along with Cardinal 
Hinsley and the two Anglican archbishops. Mr. Beales points out 
too that some Free Churchmen, notably the Congregationalists, 
have shown a genuine understanding of the Catholic position with 
regard to the White Paper. One had hoped that such understanding 
would have been more widespread. Free Church opinion, however, 
appears to be formed, not so much by the enlightened and intelligent 
leaders that those churches possess as by a rank and file, to which 
the two epithets could not so easily be applied. The old acrimony 
of earlier religious struggles is largely absent though it does occa- 
sionally flare up from below, as in the scandalous resolution approved 
on November 17th by the Commission of Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland. The resolution was provoked by the attendance of 
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the Lord Provost of Edinburgh at a High Mass in Edinburgh’s Catholic 
Cathedral, on October 31st, and it condemned “so retrograde an 
action, which involved the countenacing of medieval superstition 
and gross idolatry.”” Again, we had hoped that such gutter language 
had been relegated to the muck-heap of unfortunate memories. 
The fact that a small section of Scottish Protestants should speak of 
the central liturgical service of the majority of Western Christians 
in terms of “superstition”? and “idolatry” reveals a spirit that is 
as unintelligent and ill-bred as it is unchristian. However, the 
Free Churches in England must not be saddled with this charge of 
violent bigotry. We recognize that, from an educational point 
of view, they have certain difficulties and grievances. In so far as 
these difficulties can be resolved, and their grievances allayed, through 
agreement with the authorities of the Established Church and the 
Board of Education, we are well content. We consider that Free 
Churchmen should be able to send their children to schools where 
they will receive that formation, moral and religious, which the 
Free Church parents desire. We hold that they should not be pena- 
lised because of what they hold in conscience sacred. Apparently, 
Free Churchmen are perfectly satisfied in conscience with the agreed 
syllabus that is to be made the basis of religious instruction in the 
State schools. What we object to, is that Free Churchmen should 
deny to Catholic parents the rights which they claim for themselves 
—especially the right to send Catholic children to Catholic schools, 
staffed by Catholic teachers and providing an education in a true 
Catholic spirit and atmosphere, without having at the same time 
to shoulder huge financial liabilities. We respect the Nonconformist 
conscience as long as it busies itself with affairs that are its proper 
conscientious concern. But we thoroughly object to having it poked 
into Catholic matters where there exists quite another conscience, 
and every bit as firm a conscience, as in this vital question of Catholic 
education. In all these controveries, it seems to us that the Free 
Church attitude is false to the original spirit that created the Free 
Churches in the beginning. They were a protest, not only against 
the episcopal and sacerdotal elements in the Church, and against 
Catholic liturgy and worship, but also—and particularly—against 
the close association of Church and State. They were a revolt 
against Erastianism. But nowadays it is the “‘ Free” Churches who 
appear willing to leave all Christian education in State hands. To 
what extent they and Anglicans make use of the agreed syllabus, is 
not our business, and it must be granted that the agreed syllabuses 
that have hitherto been published, are a great advance upon the 
Cowper Temple provisions. But, if they are an advance, they are 
an advance along the same road; and the religious conditions of 
this country, in part the result of Cowper Temple teaching, are no 
very happy augury that this road is the right one. 
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Further Notes on the Education Situation 


HE Times, for November 25th, published a joint letter from 

five archbishops and bishops of the Church of England and 
five prominent Free Churchmen. The letter was an appeal—it 
read like a frightened appeal—to Christians generally not to allow 
their dislike of certain clauses of the White Paper to harden into an 
attitude of opposition to its proposals as a whole. It gave the im- 
pression that the signatories were afraid that, should the Bill be 
defeated or have to be withdrawn because of religious resistance, 
a new Education Bill might be drafted that would be much more secular 
in tone. This appeal was presumably directed towards the Church 
of England “‘ Church Education League”’ that had organized a 
very successful protest meeting in the Central Hall, Westminster, 
on the eve of the Church Assembly in that very same building. In 
the chair was Mr. T. S. Eliot. His argument was that the White 
Paper involved a gradual slipping down from “Anglican teaching ‘a 
to “‘ religious teaching”’ and thence to the woolly phrase, “‘ incul- 
cation of spiritual values.” Dr. Kirk, the Anglican Bishop of Oxford, 
had strong things to say about that wretched Cowper Temple clause 
with which all educational progress has been saddled. Its results, 
in our English life, have been sufficiently deplorable. When a large 
number of children evacuated from towns to the countryside, 
have not the least inkling of the meaning of Christmas or of Good 
Friday, we are forced to ask what is this remarkable common de- 
nominator of Christianity that has left them ignorant of the simplest 
facts about Christ. Dr. Kirk illustrated what he termed the “ quite 
astonishing consequences”’ of Cowper Templeism by pointing out 
that, in this still officially Christian country—which, incidentally, 
is ready to use Christian arguments for its war position—there is 
no mention, in the White Paper, of the words ‘‘ Christian or Chris- 
tianity or Christ.” That shows, argued Dr. Kirk, “ how near we 
have been brought to the danger of a pious, undenominational 
enthusiasm for values.”” This meeting concluded with a resolution 
that welcomed many of the White Paper’s proposals but at the same 
time insisted that its proposed ideals could never be achieved unless 
there were provided : 

(a) denominational instruction in accordance with the wishes of 


parents ; 

(6) more equitable financial assistance than is contemplated in the 
White Paper for the reconditioning or the transference to new 
sites, of existing denominational schools ; 

(c) a grant of public money for the building of new denominational 
schools, wherever such schools are desired by a sufficient number 


of parents. 

The position of Catholic parents and of Catholic schools has since 
been clearly stated in the admirable letter of the Bishop of Leeds 
in the Times, for November 27th, and by the _ Advent pastoral 
of the Catholic hierarchy. 
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SALERNO : NOW—AND THEN 


F we be allowed to omit all mention of Sicily on the ground that 
Ii is an island, then Salerno was the first place on the European 
mainland which saw the Allied armies land and establish them- 
selves since our retreat from Europe in the early summer of 1940. 
After more than three years of interiude, we are back again. Salerno 
has provided us with the proper answer to Dunkirk. Salerno has 
become our first gateway back into Europe, a gateway to the future 
—to victory in war and to a sound and reasonable reconstruction in 
and through peace. Please do not let ourselves minimize what 
Salerno was. The operations there were carried through under 
the most difficult circumstances conceivable. Wise and patient 
leadership, staying power and heroism—all these qualities were 
much in evidence. The relative slowness of our advance Northwards 
in Italy should not blind -us to the magnificence of the effort made 
on the Salerno beaches and to the significance of its success. 
The poet Longfellow could write of Salerno in the following strain : 
This is an enchanted land. 
Round the headlands far away 
Sweeps the blue Salernian bay 
With its sickle of white sand ; 
Further still and furthermost 
On the dim discovered coast 
Pestum with its ruins lies, 
And its roses all in bloom 
Seem to tinge the fated skies 
Of that lovely land of doom. 


I doubt very much whether the soldiers of the Fifth Army, struggling 
to secure a foothold along that “‘ sickle of white sand,” in the face of 
natural obstacles and the German enemy, had leisure for the contem- 
plation of natural beauty. For some days, the military issue did 
seem to hang in the balance. Operations had been hurried forward, 
and the Eighth Army was still too far away to be of immediate 
assistance. Was this coastal region to prove itself a “‘ land of doom ” 
in a sense quite other than that of the American poet ? For Longfellow 
was referring to the malaria and fever that used to haunt these low- 
lying shores. In due time, the Fifth Army answered this question— 
with an emphatic “‘ No.” 

What might have been the general impression of a soldier of the 
Fifth Army, once his companions and himself were safely settled on 
that “sickle of white sand,” along the Salernian Gulf? Salerno is 
sadly shrunken from its one-time self. Happily, Nature does not 
shrink, in anything like the same proportion. The view across the 
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gulf is as fascinating as ever it was. The waters are as profoundly 
blue, with that occasional cloud that trails its dark shadow over 
them as it moves. There is the same delightful interplay of shade 
and light on the craggy slopes that descend sharply to the Salernian 
beaches. Smaller than its sister bay of Naples, to the North, it was 
called by the Greeks the Gulf of Posidonia—-the original name of 
Paestum, the old Greek settlement at the southern end of these now 
historic beaches ; the Romans altered the name to Paestanus sinus. 
Like most of the towns along this coastline of Campania, Salerno 
was a Greek foundation ; in due course it came under the sway 
of Rome ; and, when the Roman Empire was breaking up in the 
West, it passed—now to Theodoric (in 493 A.D.), then between 
536 and 538, to Belisarius, and in 541 back to the Goths again. Even 
then its vicissitudes were not at an end. For a period it formed 
part of the Eastern Empire ; then the Lombards took and held it, 
incorporating town and territory in their Duchy of Benevento. 
In the mid-eleventh century, Robert Guiscard, the Norman, laid 
siege to it, captured it and made it the centre of his possessions in 
Italy. This Guiscard period was its golden age. From this dates 
the large and dominating Duomo, though the city had had a cathedral 
since the fourth or fifth century and though the present imposing 
building was reconstructed and renovated in the early seventeenth 
century after the serious earthquake of 1688. The original cathedral 
had been dedicated to Santa Maria degli Angelt, but this was changed 
later to St. Matthew, when they brought back St. Matthew’s relics 
from the East. The Duomo towers over the modern city of Salerno. 
Enter into it, and you are confronted by two great rows of granite 
pillars that divide its interior into three sections. Advance up the 
long bare nave, and there you have two magnificent ambones from 
the twelfth century. Turn ‘to the right round the high altar and you 
come to a famous side chapel against the back wall of the apse. 
It is called sometimes the Chapel of the Crusaders because it was 
here that they blessed the crusaders’ weapons before these set sail 
from the port below for the Holy Land ; at other times it was known 
as the Chapel of Pope Gregory VII, since the great Hildebrand died 
in exile as the guest of Robert Guiscard and was buried here in 
this chapel behind the main altar of Salerno’s cathedral. Under 
the church is a crypt, richly adorned, with its three naves divided 
from one another by charming pilasters. In the centre, under a 
tabernacle, are two statues of the evangelist, St. Matthew, that show 
him engaged upon the composition of his gospel. And beneath 
the crypt altar are the remains of this same apostle, that were conveyed 
here in the year 954. 

Salerno has another claim to fame. For it was in this city that 
was established, towards the close of the eighth century, the medical 
school, that came probably from the Benedictine Abbey of Monte 
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Cassino, not many miles to the North. Its fortunes waxed and 
waned, and in the eleventh century scholars found their way to it 
who had studied in centres as far removed from Europe as Egypt 
and Baghdad. It was the first academy in Western Europe to grant 
degrees, and the Emperor Frederick II insisted that no one in his 
dominions should be permitted to practise medicine unless he had 
been “ licensed”’ by this medical school. After the fifteenth century, 
Salerno’s school lost much of its importance owing to the competition 
of Naples. But it continued its activity until 1811, when it was 
suppressed, and with it, the tiny university of Salerno. It was in 
the middle of the twelfth century that the famous Flos Medicinae 
Scholae Salerni was put together—a collection of hygienic and medicinal 
precepts in 3,500 verses which, for some curious reason, were dedicated 
to Robert of England. 

May we look quickly to right and left from Salerno? To right, 
that is as we see it from the sea, is Paestum. Paestum, lovely 
Paestum, that Longfellow thought of as luxuriating amid its roses. 
To the archeologist Paestum is highly important. For here is an 
ancient city, and there are ancient temples, left there in their solitude 
and commanding position by a freak of time. Originally the Greek 
colony of Posidonia, its name was changed to Paistum by the Lucanians 
who occupied it at the close of the fifth century B.c. The Romans 
made a slight variation in the name, putting an “‘e” in place of the 
Lucanian “i”. And, once it had become Roman, it remained 
stoutly Roman and was of considerable assistance to the Romans 
in their prolonged struggle with Hannibal during the second of the 
three Punic wars. But, in the long run, Nature took its toll of Paestum. 
The changes in the earth level along this coast and the silting-up of 
the river Sele brought the dreaded malaria; and Saracen pirates 
completed the sorry destiny of this once charming spot. And yet 
to-day its ancient temples stand out, sentinels of ancient faiths and 
ways—temples of Poseidon, the deity of the sea, of Ceres, goddess 
of fertility and of the rich Campanian soil, and also of Peace, the 
spirit often invoked and rarely secured in pagan Imperial times. 

To the left, a rapid glance towards Amalfi, with those paths behind it 
that clamber upwards towards Ravello and other delectable resorts. 
Amalfi is not ancient as are Salerno and Paestum. In the fourth 
century A.D. they founded it, and it had the normal experiences of 
these coastal towns. Lombard, Norman, with intervals of freedom 
—that was its history. And yet, in 849 A.D., it was powerful enough 
for its ships of war, squadroned with those of Naples and Gaeta, 
to defeat the Saracen marauders in a naval battle off Ostia, the port 
of Rome, and so to save the old imperial city. During the early 
Middle Ages the Republic of Amalfi enjoyed considerable importance. 
Its citizens, grown wealthy through commerce with the Near East, 
endowed churches and hospitals in Jerusalem, among them the 
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church and hospital of St. John the Almoner: from this developed 
the Order of the Spedaliert or of St. John, subsequently the Order 
of the Knights of Rhodes, and ultimately the Knights of Malta. 
However, in 1039, the prince of neighbouring Salerno, aided by 
Norman adventurers, captured Amalfi. Thirty years afterwards, 
it fell a prey to Norman soldiers, on their way home from the lands 
of the Crusades. 

So much for this region of Salerno and its twin attendant cities. 
To Amalfi, Longfellow adds this smiling tribute : 


Sweet the memory is to me 
Of a land beyond the sea, 
Where the waves and mountains meet, 
Where amid her mulberry trees 
Sits Amalfi in the heat, 
Bathing ever her white feet 
_ In the tideless, summer sea. 


Oh, that tideless, summer sea! Calm and lovely and languorous— 
that is how the waters of the Mediterranean often lie and lap against 
the land. 

Go round the gulf and there you look upon the Bay of Naples. The 
Fifth. Army troops had the far more awkward approach over land. 
And then they descended from the encircling mountains on to the 
plain and into the city of Naples. By Castellammare and Torre 
Annunziata, passing by the ruined splendour of Pompeii and Hercu- 
laneum—that was their way into what, until less than twenty years 
back, was the most populous city in the whole of Italy. 

Naples and Pompeii—of these so much might be said. But I 
should like to pass at once to the other side of Naples, into a country 
far less known and yet just as rich, if not richer, in memories of classical 
antiquity. The Fifth Army did not have to fight its way through it, 
for the Germans had retired from it as they withdrew to the North of 
Naples. 

Look, for a moment, at the Neapolitan coastline from the sea. 
Recent war maps will have made this familiar. To the right of the 
town is an expanse of some thirty miles of shore, with Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, to say nothing of modern townlets, nestling beneath 
the slopes of the still active and formidable Vesuvius. As you thus 
regard it, by far the larger portion of the bay and shore is to the 
right of the town—to the right, that is, as seen from offshore. To 
the left of Naples is the high promontory of Pausilypon, now known 
as Posillipo ; on the other side of this promontory, a smaller bay, 
containing within its folds Puteoli, now Pozzuoli, once an important 
harbour, and the Imperial spa of ancient centuries, Baiae, now Baia. 
Further to the left, the Bay of Naples terminates in the Capo Miseno 
—the point named, according to the Roman poet, Virgil, after 
Misenus, one of the Trojan companions of Aeneas whom a Triton, 
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jealous of his musical prowess, lured to death here among the rocks. 
Off the Capo Miseno are the two islands, Ischia and Procida; and 
from the cape there runs back the coastline towards Gaeta, passing 
along the “‘ Euboean shores,” sung of in the initial lines of Virgil’s 
Sixth Aeneid, where stood the city of Cumz. 

This small area between Naples and Cume or Cuma, to give it 
its modern name, has come to be known as the Virgilian country, 
partly because the poet lived in Naples for several years and was 
buried there, and partly because of its association with probably 
the most fascinating part of Virgil’s great epic poem. Donatus 
assures us that, after the poet’s death at Brindisi, his ashes were 
brought back to Naples and interred in a monument between the 
first and the second milestone along the via Puteolana. On this 
tomb a friend had words inscribed which are now to be found at 
the head of every edition of Virgil’s works : 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope ; cecini pascua, rura, duces. 





Parthenope, the maiden city, was naturally Naples, whereas the 
three words pascua, rura, duces were an epitome of his three series of 
poems, Eclogues, Georgics, and the Aeneid. To-day you are shown 
along the road to Posillipo what is called the tomb of Virgil. I 
imagine that British and American soldiers must have visited it in 
their thousands. Archzologists have argued the case pro and con ; 
but, almost certainly, what you are now-a-days shown, cannot have 
been Virgil’s burying place. To begin with, the interior of the 
monument suggests very forcibly a pagan burial ground, but for 
some family. It is a columbarium after the Roman manner, with 
ten niches along the walls to contain funeral urns, but there is nothing 
that in any way suggests that a person of distinction was ever buried 
there. 

None the less, the tradition that Virgil was buried somewhere 
in the neighbourhood is a strong one. The poet Statius, in the 
first century A.D., spoke of his own visit to Virgil’s tomb and of the 
poetic inspiration he drew from the visit : 


Maroneique sedens in margine templi 
Sumo animum, et magni tumulis adcanto magistri. (Silv. iv, 54-5). 


A later Rome writer, Silius Italicus, observed Virgil’s birthday every 
year as a personal feast-day and, as the younger Pliny tells us, made 
an annual pilgrimage to Virgil’s grave. Fourteen centuries later, 
the canons of the church of Santa Maria di Piedigrotta set up an 
inscription on the present supposed site, recording the tradition that 
it was here that Virgil’s ashes were committed to the earth. But, 
leaving aside the question of the exact spot of the poet’s interment, 
the nicest association with the tomb of Virgil is the old legend which 
supposes that St. Paul, on his first arrival in Italy, paid a visit to this 
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monument and there proclaimed how great a Christian saint he 
would have made of the pagan poet, had they met upon earth. The 
verses which recall this charming tradition are the following : 


Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus fundit super eum 
Piz rorem lacrime. 


Quem te, inquit, reddidissem, 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime. 


Over the height of Posillipo, and you find yourself looking down 
upon a smaller and more sheltered bay, and within it the remains 
of what was, in classical Roman times, the greatest port along this 
coast. To-day, there is the town of Pozzuoli, with its shops running 
along the harbour moles and, out in the bay, fishing boats with their 
bright sails of blue and orange. Twenty centuries ago and more, 
it was Puteoli, founded actually in 529-528 B.c. by political refugees 
from Samos and given the name of Dikaiarchia. Closely linked 
with another Greek city, Cumz—just round the Capo Miseno— 
it maintained Greek influence in these parts, against both Etruscans, 
those mysterious folk from modern Tuscany, and the more local 
Samnites. Cumez retained its importance because of its military 
use of Capo Miseno and its commercial employment of Puteoli. 
About 194 B.c. Puteoli became a colony of Rome. The Romans 
developed it and made it the foremost of all the ports and trading 
stations in Italy. It was through Puteoli that merchandise and 
luxuries from the East, both Near and Far, passed Northwards to 
Rome. Its population was cosmopolitan, and on the hills behind 
the town many an Eastern and African merchant had his sumptuous 
villa. Soon after the turn of the first century a.p. the fortunes of 
Puteoli began to wane. The Emperor Claudius started to develop 
a new port, Ostia, near the mouth of the river Tiber and only fifteen 
miles away from the capital of the empire. Nero continued with 
Claudius’s plans, and these were subsequently enlarged and extended 
under the Emperor Trajan, between 100 and 106 a.p. Gradually 
Puteoli was eclipsed though the process of its decline was a slow one. 
Incidentally, Nero had the grandiose scheme of linking the Lago 
d’Averno, not many miles away from Puteoli, with the new port of 
Ostia, by an inland waterway of approximately 160 miles in length. 

Were there time, it would be well spent in strolling among the 
Roman remains still to be discovered in Puteoli. The large Macellum 
or central market place can still be traced though the sea has long 
flowed over into its halls. Recent excavations drained the area 
and showed how shops existed round the market place. There 
were places for artisans’ benches and merchants’ tables, and the 
shops had alternate doors into the central hall of the Macellum 
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and into the gallery that ran along the outer side of this public meeting 
place. To-day, three graceful columns of grey granite stand out 
of the waters, marking one end of the original Macellum. Behind 
the docks and town is the lofty Castello, that during the Middle Ages 
was the fortress, near which the citizens grouped themselves in times 
of serious alarm. This is still the most densely inhabited region of 
modern Pozzuoli. Traces can be found there of a temple which 
a wealthy citizen and an admirer of the Emperor Augustus erected 
in the emperor’s honour. All that now remains is the upper portion 
of six Corinthian columns, with their accompanying frieze and 
architrave and an inscription recording that the name of the emperor’s 
admirer was Calpurnius. Over the side door of the Christian church, 
in which these columns have been embedded is a second inscription 
mentioning Cocceius as the architect of the temple. 

In this same region are the remains of the two amphitheatres of 
Puteoli, with the public baths and the circus. Seawards, the view 
is beautiful. Foreign merchants who had their residences along this 
slope might watch their ships come here to harbourage ; while the 
leisurely Roman, making summer holiday, could scan the waters 
of the bay to see if his friends were rowing across from the Lucrine 
lake or from Baie. Among the charming houses on this ridge was 
one that belonged to Cicero. He had another near the Lucrine 
lake, but this one had been bequeathed to him by a rich business 
friend, Cluvius. It was into this part of ancient Puteoli that the 
great Roman roads came: the Via Domitiana from Rome, and the 
Via Antoniana from Naples. 

Of the two amphitheatres the smaller dates from Roman republican 
times. And Suetonius tells us the tale of a scandal to which the 
rather cramped dimensions of the older theatre gave rise. An 
influential Roman senator who chanced to be an intimate friend of 
Augustus was spending some days in Puteoli and, as the games were 
on in the amphitheatre, he wanted to see them. So great was the 
crush and crowd that he was unable to find a seat. He reported 
this to the Emperor who was so annoyed at this provincial rudeness 
that he had special regulations drawn up for these public shows. 
Another historian, Dio Cassius, has a story of this older theatre. 
It was here that displays were staged, in 66 a.D., in honour of 
Tiridates, who had just been appointed king of Armenia. Strange 
figures were noted among the guests: Persians, Ethiopians and 
Egyptians. The story continues with the statement that Tiridates 
was so excited by these shows and so anxious to let people witness 
his own shooting skill that he seized a bow and from his own tribune 
of honour shot two of the wild beasts in the arena. 

But, by 66 a.p., the citizens of Puteoli had decided that only a 
much larger theatre would reflect the proper credit due to their city. 
They constructed it and it remains—recent excavations have revealed 
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its dimensions and arrangements—the third largest of all the Roman 
amphitheatres in the whole of Italy. Its two axes measure 149 
and 116 metres. Those of the Colosseum at Rome are 188 and 
156 metres; those of the theatre at Capua, the: second largest, 
167 and 137 metres. The amphitheatre at Puteoli accommodated 
quite easily from 35,000 to 40,000 spectators. In some ways, it 
is the best preserved of all Roman amphitheatres. You can identify 
the places where were kept the cages of the wild animals, brought 
here for gladiatorial displays, and the various lifts and mechanical 
devices necessary for the efficient presentation of such public shows. 
One inscription can still be read which informs us that the city of 
Puteoli had to defray all the expenses of this new and elaborate 
theatre. During the civil wars that took place throughout the 
*‘ year of the four emperors,” the citizens of Puteoli supported Vespasian 
who eventually emerged victorious. Puteoli flourished under that 
emperor’s smiles and favours ;_ the city altered its name, in Vespasian’s 
honour, to “ Colonia Flavia Augusta,” and it was in Vespasian’s reign 
that this new amphitheatre was constructed. 

Further along this coast from Pozzuoli or Puteoli is a tiny station 
on a local railway, with the name of Lago Lucrino. Alas—how 
shrivelled from its one-time magnificence ! To-day, this so-called 
lake is a mere stretch of brackish water. In the first century A.p. 
it was a centre of the cultivation of lampreys, oysters and the like. 
A pun was made on its name: the Lucrine waters were held to be 
the source of lucrum and therefore lucrative. On the hill side that 
looked down on this expanse of water were numerous holiday villas. 

By the side of this lake there runs a road towards the Lago d’Averno; 
it is only a short distance, perhaps a mile. The road proceeds between 
high banks, set with the kind of shrub and reed that flourishes near 
the sea. The road is what remains from the canal that Marcus 
Agrippa, the leading admiral of the civil wars which ended in the 
rule of Augustus, had made to connect the Lago d’Averno with the 
Mediterranean. This district of Campania was loyal to Augustus, 
then known as Octavian, but Antony’s fleet rode the sea; and the 
harbours of Puteoli and Portus Misenus were liable to sudden attack. 
Consequently, Agrippa, bothering his head little about the sacred 
character of the Lago d’Averno—for the lake was reputed to be the 
entrance to the underworld—linked it with the Lucrine lake through 
this canal that could be navigated even by ships of war. Then, 
for a time, the dreaded lake of Roman legend and mythology became 
the Portus Julius, and the region consecrated to the dead rang noisily 
with the hammering of shipyards and the plash of oars. The Portus 
Julius had only a brief existence. Augustus abandoned it; and the 
shifting of the earth level, that is so notable a feature in this volcanic 
part of Central Italy, destroyed the naval repair yards and the canal. 
Along one side of the lake can be seen the ground plan of a large 
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rectangular building, with its entrance facing the lake ; most probably 
the building was one of these repair yards. 

As you come to the end of the road, you are greeted—or you used 
to be greeted—with a large slab of white stone, and on the stone 
four lines from the sixth Aeneid of Virgil (Il. 237-240)1: for it is 
round Avernus that the events of that remarkable book are centred. 
Even to-day the lake is queerly silent. The thick forest, of which 
the commentator Strabo spoke, has gone; in fact, Agrippa was 
chiefly responsible for its disappearance. Scarcely a sign of human 
habitation though the eye might detect one tiny farm high up on 
the farther bank. The water is dark and deep and gloomy—not 
unnaturally for it is the crater of an extinct volcano. 

Turn to the left and, a little distance along the path, you will find 
a notice directing you to Hell. With at least sub-conscious humour, 
a board points the way to the “‘ Ingresso Privato nell’Inferno,” the 
private entrance to Hell, and underneath this is the well-known line 
from Dante’s Inferno: ‘“‘ Lasciate ogni speranza voi che vi entrate.” 
There is certainly a door. If you are not overcome by this Virgilian 
and Dantesque combination of mystery, you may knock on the door ; 
and with luck, it will be opened. An attendant will conduct you 
for some two hundred yards along a dim and eerie gallery, in which 
your footfalls echo in a strangely muffled way; and the lantern 
that swings in your guide’s hand appears to invite you mockingly. 
Facilis descensus Averno—Virgil had written, and moralists and 
preachers have gone on applying Virgil’s three words in their own 
manner. At the end of the gallery you descend a narrow winding 
way to be ferried across two pools of water, not in the leaky bark 
of the ferryman, Charon, but on the back of a somewhat more 
substantial Neapolitan. It was an obol or two that was placed in the 
coffin of the dead that they might pay to Charon the needful passage 
money from this world to the next. I forget what the more substantial 
Neapolitan wanted ; it was in modern currency, of course, and 
may have come to several obols. As a matter of fact, though it 
was for long believed that this mysterious gallery was the way which 
Virgil considered to lead to the underworld, it is almost certainly a 
fake: the gallery was one of the provisions made by Agrippa, 
supplying an additional means of communication (it is about 12 feet 
wide) between the Portus Julius and the sea. 

However, everything here is profoundly steeped in atmosphere. 
You might find yourself echoing the Virgilian lines that refer to Aeneas 
and his companion—lines that were certainly written of this very region. 


Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram, 


Perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna : 
Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 


1 This region of the Lago d’Averno is described at ogg length in an article of the 
Month for June, 1939, entitled “‘ Virgil, Cumz and the Sibyl.” 
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Est iter in silvis, ubi celum condidit umbra 


Jupiter et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem. 
(Mneid. VI, ll. 268-272). 


At the western end of the lake is another and a far longer gallery, 
known as the Grotto of Cocceius, after the architect-engineer who 
first constructed it. Once again, it was part of the military pre- 
cautions taken by Agrippa when he established the Portus Julius. 
For a long time it was disused ; rocks choked it, and it was filled 
with crumbling debris ; only in the last years of Bourbon rule in 
Naples was it cleared. It is a long tunnel, two-thirds of a mile in 
length and wide enough to allow waggons and carts to pass one 
another. The ground level rises gradually as the passage leaves 
the lake. Originally, there must have been some means of illumination 
but to-day there are only the six large spiragli or air-shafts, bored 
downwards through the slope of Monte Grillo under which it runs. 
These spiragli are set at a distance of about two hundred yards from 
one another so that a dim and queerly filtered light seems to hover 
in rather than lighten the atmosphere. The light is ghostly and 
chill as it creeps along the tunnel sides. The walls are curtained 
with shadows. Indeed, Virgil’s “‘ Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte sub 
umbram ”’ is no inapt description of this gallery to-day. 

When eventually you issue from this passage on the further side, 
you see before you the ruins of Cumz or Cuma, to use its Italian 
name. According to tradition, Cumz was established as far back 
as the ninth or tenth century B.c., and by Greeks from Euboaea ; 
possibly the eighth century is a more historical date. It grew in 
importance, controlled trade through the possession of Puteoli and 
in due time gave birth to Neapolis or Naples, the new city. There 
were the customary wars, with Etruscans and Aurunci. Later it 
was a Roman colonia and was loyal to Rome during the second 
Carthaginian war, and loyal to Octavian during the struggle with 
Antony. With the decline of Puteoli, Cumz too declined ; but it 
remained in dignified isolation just off the main road that led North- 
wards to Rome. 

The ground plan of the city of Cumz can easily be traced after the 
excavations that were carefully carried out between 1924 and 1932. 
The Greek and Roman areas can be distinguished as can the various 
cemeteries, Greek and Samnite in one place, and then the Roman 
columbaria. Through their later covering of square Roman blocks 
can be seen the inner core of original Greek fortifications. The 
citadel of ancient Cume rises sharply amid these ruins, and there 
are patches of the stone-paved Via Sacra which led up from the 
eastern gate to the twin summit of the hill. From the hill itself 
there is a splendid panorama—Northwards along the receding 
coastline to the mountains that encircle it ; towards South and East 
to the promontory of Miseno and over the islands of Procida and 
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Ischia. The two hill summits were originally crowned with temples. 
Strictly speaking, the summits are not twin ones, for one is slightly 
loftier than the other. On the higher of the two was a temple probably, 
though not certainly, dedicated to Jupiter ; and there are evidences 
in the remains, as we see them to-day, of three successive layers, 
namely the Greek, the Imperial Roman and the Christian. The 
Greek reminiscences are, however, slight, but it is possible to outline 
the ground plan of the Roman edifice. This was converted in the 
fifth century A.D. into a Christian church ; the outer shell of the 
building was retained and the inner space was adapted to the Basilica 
form, with two aisles, one on each side of a central nave. 

The lower summit had upon its crest the famous temple of Apollo, 
and the Virgilian epic would have us imagine that the travel-weary 
Trojans first landed here, after their enforced stay in Sicily, attracted 
by the gleaming marble temple, crowning this hill. This was, of 
course, the poet’s fancy for the temple of Apollo was much later 
than the supposed legendary coming of the Trojans under /ineas. 
But, none the less, there was a temple there ; and it was a famous 
temple. The site of this temple is an imposing one although to-day 
not much is to be seen beyond its stone base and some broken columns. 
Some odd trench-like relics may be noticed. This is due to a remark- 
able archeological fact. In its original form, the temple to Apollo 
ran from South to North: a reconstruction in the Augustan period 
switched round this orientation by ninety degrees, so that it ran 
East and West. When the Christians began to use it, they reverted 
to the original orientation. Standing so high and conspicuous above 
the Cumzan rock and looking out over the “ wine-dark”’ sea, its 
white fagade and columns flashing back the Southern sun, it must 
have been a beautiful vision to mariners at sea. We can well imagine 
how the temple captured the poet’s imagination and made him bring 
his travel-stained Trojan warriors to Cume. 

fEneas, their leader—so we are told—visited here the “ arces 
quibus altus Apollo presidet”? (we have just dealt with Apollo’s 
temple) and, hard by, the “antrum immane” of the Sibyl. In 
various Roman Vignettes and in the 1939 article on this Italian 
region, the author has spoken of the widespread belief, towards the 
end of the B.c. era, in the powers of prophecy, attributed to certain 
priestesses of Apollo, who were known as Sibyls. May he again 
remind Christians of that curious relic in the Church’s hymn “ Dies 
Ire,’ the third line of which is “‘ Teste David cum Sybilla”? Till 
1932 there existed no certainty as to the exact location of the historic 
grove or “‘ antrum” of the Sibyl at Cumz. For a very long time 
they supposed it must have lain somewhere along the shores of the 
Lago d’Averno. But, eleven years ago, excavations produced the 
discovery that, quite near to the citadel of Cumea, a long and lofty 
gallery entered into the face of the rock and ran parallel with the 
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sea. This gallery opens from a cave and itself is a long dromos, 
running perfectly straight for more than 150 yards: it is lit by six 
lateral openings which on the inner side descend into mysterious 
hollows and towards the sea show light and air. At the farther end 
are a number of chambers and rooms, presumably the dwelling- 
place of the priestess or Sibyl, and the shrine from which her riddling 
and mysterious oracles were enunciated. Imagination can readily 
reconstruct the scene. Aineas was conducted along the gallery 
into this underground abode: and the Sibyl’s replies echoed reson- 
antly along the various inner corridors. 

There is one final journey to conclude in this ancient corner of 
the earth. Down from the citadel and temples of desolated Cuma, 
and you are on the road that led to Baie and the sea. To the right, 
as you wander in these lonely fields, is the Lago Fesaro, once known 
as the Acherousia Palus. Leave this to your right and you march 
towards Baie. Between Cumze and Baie there is a noticeable hill. 
Mount it, and the road winds downwards past circular remains 
which have the title of a temple of Venus but which are, far more 
probably, the ruins of an ancient bathing station. Baizw—once a 
name to conjure with, every bit as fashionable as Karlovy Vary or 
Deauville or Monte Carlo. The contrast between what was and 
what is is significant. For the moralist it provides examples for the 
ever-abiding theme of ‘‘ Vanitas vanitatum.” To-day, it is a tiny 
hamlet, with a handful of fishing smacks, their sails red and blue 
and saffron, against a quay. Centuries ago, it was one of the best 
known of all Roman resorts. Originally a port of Cuma, it became 
famous because of certain thermal springs and on account of its 
delightful summer climate. I fancy that the earliest reference to 
Baiz in Latin literature is found in Livy who informs us that, in the 
year 178 B.c., the Roman consul, Gnzus Cornelius, who suffered 
from chronic arthritis, went to take a cure at the Aque Cumane. 
A century afterwards, the hills behind Cumz were thick with the 
villas of wealthy Roman citizens. Czsar, Pompey, Crassus, and 
Cicero—all of them had houses there. After the establishment of 
the Empire, Baie became almost exclusively an Imperial resort. 
Roman aristocrats abandoned their villas or sold them to Imperial 
courtiers. It was here, in 23 B.c., that the young Marcellus died, 
nephew and intended heir of the Emperor Augustus. Has ever 
anyone been so nobly lamented as Marcellus at the close of Virgil’s 


Sixth Aineid ? The heading of an Iniperial edict of Claudius, of. 


46 A.D., reads—“ in pretorio Baiane.”” Nero, the planner of spec- 
tacular palaces—for instance, the Domus Aurea in Rome and the 
villa at Subiaco—projected here a vast residence and intended to 
shut in the thermal springs and the near waters of Baie by means 
of an artificial mole, thus reserving everything for the Imperial use. 
And it was from Baie that “ the vagulous, blandulous little soul ” 
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of the Emperor Hadrian made the long last journey, in another 
than the merely topographical sense, over the hills to Avernus. 

Baiz is a useful spot in which to terminate this article. From it 
there is a lovely prospect, across the Bay of Naples to one side, and 
to the other, an outlook over the winding coastline past Cumze 
towards Geta. You might reflect how, in this tiny area, many 
streams of genuine European civilization have met one another— 
the very streams that were to fashion what we have known as Western 
and Christian civilization ;- and indeed, for us, there is, and can be, 
no other. Cume and Puteoli were ancient Greek cities. The date 
of their foundation takes us far back in human history. To the 
former, in one of Europe’s most potent legends, came Aineas ““Romanam 
condere gentem,” the traditional forerunner of all that was meant 
by the Imperium Romanum and the Pax Romana. To the latter 
came St. Paul, after his shipwreck on the shores of Malta; and 
from Puteoli he went to Rome. 

These reflections have no special bearings on the present-day 
political situation within Italy. They mean to indicate the historic 
legacies and atmosphere behind those places which the Allied armies 
now occupy. Italy can never be dismissed lightly. Our debt to 
her, spread over more than two millenia, is too great for that. 

As to the people of Italy now, that is another question. They 
have their many virtues and good qualities. Their foray into power- 
politics was ill-advised and has ended in disastrous failure. May it 
be forgiven them! Certainly, one of the tasks of European reconstruc- 
tion will be to discover a proper place for the intelligent, attractive 
and human people that the Italians are. 

In a recent American book, Balcony Empire, by Reynolds and 
Eleanor Packard, occurred the following paragraphs which may 
conclude these considerations : | 

The Italians are an extremely old and disillusioned race which has 
already lived through every known phase of human development, 
including triumphs, decadence and disappointments. They have 
passed their most decadent period soon after they reached the Renais- 
sance development. Now they have returned to and prefer the 
simple life. They work hard, go to bed early, smoke very little, 
drink very little, go to church on Sunday mornings, and take a stroll 
in the park on Sunday afternoons. Their greatest dissipation in the 
overwhelming majority of cases is to go to the movies or have their 
relatives in for a family festa, where everyone sings and drinks red 
wine. Even in Rome the night clubs were always wholly dependent on 
foreign customers for their existence—Italians just didn’t care for them. 

But because Italians prefer the simple life does not mean they are 
simple-minded. On the contrary, they are historically over-sophisti- 
cated and ultra-cynical. Fourteen hundred years of living under 
various conquerors of one race or another has rubbed away much ~ 
of their idealism. Such fighting words as “ liberty ” or “ democracy,” 
which stir American blood, leave Italians unmoved. 

Joun Murray. 








ON RE-READING “DON QUIJOTE” 


F the three types of universal humour, the pun as requiring 
little ingenuity has been now popular, now spurned ; slap- 


stick which save among the pedants has always had its 
adherents, does not suffer like the pun from the vicissitudes of transla- 
tion, yet to be subtle it needs consummate genius in conception 
and perfect skill in execution ; satire, the third, does not exist of 
itself, as it depends on the shortcomings of another subject, and can 
easily degenerate into a display of embittered spleen. Happy the 
man who restrains the natural impulse to pun, who is fearless of the 
pedant’s distrust of slapstick, and whose satire remains at an amusing 
and exalted level. Cervantes was and is such a man. To say, 
however, that he was a master of humour seems rather like the 
assertion that Beethoven composed quartets of transcendent beauty, 
or that Raphael painted exquisite madonnas, statements which, while 
true, are incomplete. For “‘ Don Quijote”? proves to be, as the 
late Sir Walter Raleigh wrote in an epigram at once profound and 
pithy, “a mine deep upon deep.” On re-reading it we discover 
therein numberless veins of wealth, and become wary of oversimplified 
dismissals. We may see it as a humorously satirical fantasy, or as 
a valuable source of history, or as a novel and as such, both a canvas 
portraying characters and classes of men whom we recognize among 
our contemporaries, and the study of a peculiar obsession the germs 
of which lie dormant in normal men. For madness, like heresy, 
is the exaggeration of orthodoxy. To change the metaphor, there 
are many limbs to this work. The proof of Cervantes’s genius is 
that he welds all these, with no model other than the “‘ chimeras of 
the romances of chivalry ’”’ into a proportioned body whose existence 
the critic dissecting it may forget. Don Quijote should, of course, 
be read and judged as a whole, but the examination of each member 
may help us to receive from the whole greater enjoyment. 

The slapstick, ever softened by pathos, and the satire which is 
always gentle, are sometimes apart, sometimes intermingled. The 
well-known windmill episode is slapstick, though what leads up to 
it is satire. May the suggestion never be accepted seriously that 
Cervantes was a Herodotus debunking myth, and that for giants 
in tales of knights we should always read windmills. That the 
windmill as a symbol of the wickedness of the miller and thus of the 
beginnings of monopoly should have been the first monster to be 
attacked by the knight is a Chestertonian fancy. Albeit the author 
shows nostalgic longings for an order which was passing, I doubt 
whether he conceived the episode as such a poem of justice. A 
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hoarding has been erected around the edifice of “‘ Don Quijote ”’ 
which hides its fagade and foundations and allows only a distorted 
view of the more fanciful belfries. For Cervantes, as I say, sighs 
for an age that had the knight as its ideal. 

Critics have misrepresented the work as a ridicule of knighthood, 
precisely what it is not. He is reading history backwards who 
considers it the precursor of the anti-Victorian novel. Cervantes 
reduces to its logical absurdity the literary conception of knighthood 
contained in the romances of chivalry, and by proving the falsity 
of that conception reveals the true one which he admires. The 
fashionable physician, the interfering middle-aged woman, in fact the 
members of the household of the Duke and Duchess are the only 
characters with a counterpart in real life which are satirized. 
Cervantes himself states the object of the book as being: “ to shatter 
the ill-founded machinery of these chivalric booklets detested by so 
many, and beloved by so many more,” because in these works, 
loose in composition and absurd in style, the characters, whose 
thoughts implied dangerous heresies, were unreal in themselves and 
impossible in their actions. He considered them perilous to morals 
because the semi-literate had come to regard them as truth and not 
as fiction, just as to-day the historical novel is believed in by some 
to the exclusion of true history. 

Through the character of the Canon of Toledo the author gives us 
his actual criticisms couched in no uncertain terms. ‘‘ For my part,” 
he says, “I find that they are harmful to the commonwealth 
these which are called ‘books of chivalry’ . . . Although their 


chief purpose is to delight . . . I cannot see how they can, full as 
they are of outrageous exaggerations. The splendour the mind 
enjoys is born of beauty. . . . What beauty or form can there be 


in a book or story where a sixteen year old boy knifes a tower-like 
giant, and slices him in two as if he were of toffee? Or when a 
battle is being described, and the enemy have been stated to number 
a million men, let the hero of the book be arrayed alone against 
them, and willy-nilly we must accept, however much it be against 
the grain of reason, that he attained victory solely by the valour of 
his arm? . . . And if it be objected that the authors of these books 
wrote them as fiction . . . I would answer that fiction is all the 
better the more it is verisimilar. . . . I have seen no book (wherein) 
the middle corresponds with the beginning. . .. What of the 
ease with which virtuous queens are seduced? ... Apart from 
this, their style is difficult . . . (and they are) truly worthy of 
banishment from Christendom as good-for-nothings.”’ 

It is not, I feel, a digression to notice that the passage from which 
this quotation is an extract is steeped in scholastic philosophy. The 
whole background of Don Quijote is the thought of the Schoolmen. 
We have here an allusion to St. Augustine’s splendor ordinis, and the 
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attributes of beauty given are none other than St. Thomas’s “integrity, 
proportion, clarity.” These qualities are reminiscent of the much 
quoted sentence: “If the products of some of the arts are put ‘in 
the majority of cases’ to an evil use, they must, though permissible 
in themselves, be driven out of the kingdom by the intervention 
of the Prince.” 

This passage occurs at the end of the First Part of “‘ Don Quijote,” 
and it is a summary of the main points of the satire scattered evenly 
and lightheartedly throughout. In fact Cervantes himself would 
never have dismissed these books so harshly and uncompromisingly. 
In his youth he read and no doubt enjoyed them for their very 
absurdity, and when in later life he came to disapprove of the chivalric 
romance he preferred to laugh it out of existence than to censure it in 
a ponderous moral treatise. After the publication of ‘‘ Don Quijote ” 
no one would have liked to be caught reading Amadis or Palmerin. 
The antics of the pseudo-knight who was confessedly pseudo, and his 
squire were, moreover, bettere ntertainment. They caused paroxysms 
of laughter in all, from King Philip III to the student on the banks of 
the Manzanares, and Cervantes, the layman, must have smiled at the 
irony of being the real Grand Inquisitor behind the parish priest 
and the barber who condemned the books of chivalry to the stake. 

We must note indeed that neither in his guise as parish priest nor 
as Canon of Toledo does he condemn wholesale all knightly tales, 
Some he excepts in part, some completely. For in his estimation 
neither the ideals of chivalry nor even the writing of romances is 
of itself evil ; he even takes the trouble to outline what he judges to 
be the perfect tale on that subject. He has nothing save praise for 
the romance of the Holy Grail, although to Launcelot and Guinevere 
he is naturally unsympathetic, Launcelot is Lanzarote in Spanish, 
and Don Quijote is a parody of the name. 

Other forms of literature do not escape Cervantes’s laughter. 
The theatre had much the same absurdities in his day as it has in 
ours. It appears too that some schools of painting are not as modern 
as we would suppose. There is towards the end of the whole work 
a delightful description of two uninspired paintings. Don Quijote 
compares them to those of a certain Orbaneja, who, on being asked 
what he was painting, replied, “‘ Whatever it turns out to be,” and 
if it turned out a cock, he wrote “ this is a cock,” that it might not 
be mistaken for a vixen. It would seem also that the perversion of 
history is older than the Whigs, and it is the pseudo-historian alone 
whom Cervantes lashes without mercy. In fact the satire in “ Don 
Quijote is not entirely pointless to-day. To return to the prologue, 
his exposure of the false modesty of authors, his parodies of foolish 
and copious notes, his notes upon the futility of commentaries which 
Hazlitt later echoes, and the weaving of Latin tags into the text, 
all this is applicable to some contemporary writers. 
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To Cervantes a book intended solely to amuse was of little value, 
even if it were possible to write such a book. Art for art’s sake is 
essentially a nineteenth-century heresy. Cervantes was seriously 
concerned about the effects of the teaching inherent in the book of 
chivalry and the theatre. By all means he agrees with Horace’s 
dulce est desipere in loco, and with St. Thomas that “ no man can live 
without pleasure.” He himself says: “The bow cannot ever 
stand bent, nor can human nature nor human frailty subsist without 
some lawful recreation.” At the same time he insists that “the 
ultimate end of writing is both to instruct and delight.” There is 
no nostalgie de la boue in “Don Quijote.” Through the wise fool 
Sancho Panza, we are given lessons in good government, lessons 
without tears save for Sancho. It is natural also that problems of 
the day should not entirely escape discussion, even when they were 
moral problems. Not long before, the Council of Trent had issued 
its decrees on marriage, and its deliberations are reflected in the 
stories of Dorotea, of the daughter of Duena Rodriguez, of Camacho’s 
wedding and of Marcella. Cervantes is never didactic in a ponderous 
sense, and these remain cameos of excellent writing, where instruction 
is happily wedded with delight : as do also those frequent comments, 
not the least remarkable of which is the echo of St. Paul’s Epistle 
to St. Timothy: “I would have you know, sir knight,” says a 
goatherd, “that in these villages everything is gossip and everything 
is censured, and that priest must be over and above good of whom 
his parishioners speak nothing but good.” 

Those sections of the book which establish it as a not invaluable 
source of history have their own part in the general development. 
The dress, mode of life and customs of each character make a history 
of the people as distinct from that of governments. This, of course 
is true of any great novel, and there would be nothing exceptional 
were there not also the eye-witness description of the battle of Lepanto, 
the racy account of the operations at Algiers and La Goulette, of 
particular interest at the present time, and the report, worthy of 
the Times of an encounter off Barcelona involving light naval forces. 
I may add that Cervantes’s remarks on the Inquisition which he had 
good cause to know seem to be strangely at variance with present 
day notions. For it is as a novel and not as a historical document 
that it has influenced later writers. 

I have dealt at length with these aspects of Don Quijote because 
they seem the least understood and at times ignored. Were it, 
however nothing more than a satire it might perhaps have been 
relegated like the Letters of Junius to academic circles, and if 
nothing other than a source of history, to the remoter shelves of the 
British Museum. It lives because it is also a novel, and as a novel 
it ‘“‘ keeps the mind in suspense” in incident after incident devised 
by a man at whose fecundity of invention we may well marvel. the 
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variety and number of characters is prodigious. It resembles a 
baroque painting or rather a whole gallery of paintings. As in an 
El Greco or a Raphael there is a central figure, or perhaps two, 
so we have the Knight and his Squire amidst a host of others. In 
both the effect of the whole is unity, yet each figure, however un- 
important, is observed on closer examination to be a detailed study. 
The two central figures, Sancho and Quijote, ride for all time side 
by side as symbols of common sense and human aspiration. In 
themselves they are two very human figures, the one who dares 
not to hope too much and who, when he has what he desires discovers 
it to be vanity, the other who dares not face reality. They are both 
human, although one is mad. The psychological novel which is now 
so much in vogue, can tell us no more about madness than this early 
seventeenth century work. It certainly rarely tells us as much about 
sanity. 

Don Quijote, the knight, is a study of a peculiar obsession, the 
history of the tragedy of derangement in a man who, when sane, was 
called “the good.” He goes a self-imagined knight into a real 
world—a marked contrast with the Knight of the “ Faery Queen” 
where all is imagination. Self-deception and constant self-persuasion 
aided by objective incidents achieve the complete subversion of his 
mind. There is much that is lovable even in his madness. He is 
no braggadocio Baron Munchausen. There is much that will 
move to pity when -we would most loudly laugh at him, and Sancho 
will make us laugh when we would most be sorry. For there is 
ever a balance, rarely achieved outside the finest drama of the tragic 
and the comic. We may laugh at Don Quijote charging the wine 
bottles and going to the rescue of a puppet damsel in distress, but 
not for nothing did he dub himself the “ Knight of the Sorrowful 
Countenance.” 

There is, lastly, in ‘‘ Don Quijote’ what superficially would be 
called a paradox. Cervantes the soldier praises the profession of 
arms for the good it cando. A captive, he knew the value of passive 
resistance to the Turk, Lepanto was to him a reality wherein he lost 
his arm and his career as a soldier, yet because it saved Christendom 
he makes light of his consequent privations, and to him the career of 
arms remains nobler to him than that of letters. In spite of this he 
is equally insistent on the folly of private redress by force of arms. 
For Don Quijote brings worse disaster on the boy he thus saved 
from the tyranny of his master, and the battle with the lackey settles 
nothing. These are the only two adventures he meets where there 
was real wrong to be set right. He uses arms and fails. On the 
other hand Dorotea succeeds by reason, and Sancho by sound 
judgment. 

So Cervantes attacked the bad romances of chivalry, and he who 
had served under the “last Knight of Europe” upheld the real 
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ideals of knighthood. The ideals are considered now too difficult 
while the romances survive in new forms. Perhaps he realized that 
bad literature would always be written, for at the very end the Knight 
would become a shepherd of the pastoral romances, children of the 
others. In this sense “‘the lean and foolish knight for ever rides 
in vain.” For we have our own popular reading for which we can 
claim few of the redeeming features argued by the Canon in favour 
of the old romances. I do not refer now only to the bad historical 
novel, rather to the Wild Westerner, the Spy story and the Strip 
Cartoon. In Buck Ryan and Superman we have “as ill-founded a 
machinery ”’ as that of Palmerin or Felixmarte. Where these are 
read or others come to take their place, Quijote cannot die. 
“Don Quijote” has a vitality three and a quarter centuries have 
not exhausted, though at the moment it may be neglected in England 
in common with Spanish art as a whole. The ignorance of Spanish 
history, the slightness of the intercourse between the two nations 
save in recrimination, the effort supposedly required of the Anglo- 
Saxon to understand the Latin mind, cannot wholly explain this 
neglect. For were this so Italian art would be less known. We are 
forced therefore to look for other causes, and seriously to consider 
that of fear, fear of a tradition and a religion. For of all art, even 
the Italian, none is so essentially the expression of a Catholic ideal 
as is Spain’s, although sometimes perverted in Galdos and the nine- 
teenth century writers. This fear (which may account also for the 
ignorance of her history and for the lack of intercourse) is the outcome 
of a voluntary blindness. In this century the will not to know has 
so developed that even Don Quijote is in danger of being buried in 


the deep dust of forgetfulness. 
G. A, M. Hits. 
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THE FLIGHT FROM BEAUTY 


Christianity was the suspicion, which the events of recent 
years have converted into a certainty, that the decline of 
Christianity had coincided not only with a flight from reason, but 
also with a flight from beauty. This, indeed, was the thesis of those 
** sermons in stones’ which Ruskin discovered in the Stones of Venice. 
An American priest, after describing a Catholic revival in his part 
of the States, added, “‘ and, of course, this has coincided with a 
return to colour.” I asked him whether he had read Ruskin’s 
Stones of Venice. He had not, so I quoted Ruskin’s description of the 
Palazzo Dario, a charming example of the transition from Gothic to 
Renaissance, the walls of which are brightened by purple porphyry 
—rearguard action of the colour which the Venetians loved, colour 
for which there was ample scope in the Byzantine and Gothic styles. 
** The hues of this autumn of the early Renaissance,” writes Ruskin, 
** are the last to appear in architecture. The winter which succeeded 
was colourless as it was cold ; and although the Venetian painters 
struggled long against its influence, the numbness of the architecture 
prevailed over them at last, and the exteriors of all the latter palaces 
were built only in barren stone.” 

Sir Ian MacAlister, secretary of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, tells us that “ we can judge the real quality of a period 
of architecture by its attitude towards colour. The great ages 
were never afraid of colour. They gloried in it and regarded it as 
the fit and proper complement of their work. . . . The Epigoni, 
the imitators, the men of the second rank are afraid of it. The 
builders of the most glorious temples of antiquity ” (Parthenon and 
Erechtheum) “used every possibility of gold and bright colour to 
deck their masterpieces. Their great successors, the Byzantines, 
with gold and bright mosaics and paint, made their beautiful churches 
and cathedrals so many feasts of colour.”” The Renaissance, as 
Ruskin said, expelled colour from architecture. 

Two tendencies were at work in the Renaissance. First there was 
the balanced devotion of the Church to what was good in the classical 
culture. ‘‘ While the Greek classics,” writes Professor Sandys, 
** owed their safe preservation to the library of Constantinople and 
to the monasteries of the East, it is primarily to the monasteries 
of the West that we are indebted for the survival of the Latin classics.” 
The balanced devotion of the Church had to compete with the un- 
balanced enthusiasm of the pagan humanists. The revolt against 
the traditional morality of Christian Europe encouraged the new 
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pagans to extol Greece, not for what was good in Greek thought 
but for what was evil, the sanction which Greece gave to vices which 
Christianity condemns. Perhaps the most powerful single cause of 
the overpraise of classical culture was the fact that the prestige of 
Catholic culture was a hindrance to those who were organising a 
revolt against Catholic doctrine. Men who recognised in Chartres 
or the poetry of Chaucer or the painting of Bellini the supreme 
achievement of human genius could not easily be persuaded that 
a religion which had flowered in such architecture, poetry or painting 
could be repudiated without regret. The pagan humanists were 
so successful in their belittlement of Catholic culture that ‘‘ Gothic” 
became a term of reproach. Gibbon, whose hatred of the Church, 
of which he had been for a brief period an uneasy member, was the 
key to his detestation of the culture which that Church inspired, 
even succeeded in persuading himself that Venice was an unsightly 
excrescence on the surface of the earth. ‘‘I am the least satisfied,” 
he wrote to his mother on April 22nd, 1765, “ with Venice. Objects 
which are only singular without being pleasing produce a momentary 
disgust. Old, and in general, ill-built houses, ruined pictures and 
stinking ditches, dignified with the pompous denomination of canals, 
and a fine bridge spoilt by two rows of houses upon it, and a large 
square decorated with the worst architecture I ever saw.” 

The large square is the Piazza, and the “‘ worst architecture ”’ is 
St. Mark’s and the Ducal Palace. 

The revolt against Christian architecture had been so thorough 
that Ruskin’s defence of Byzantine architecture struck his con- 
temporaries as daringly original. ‘‘ The architecture of St. Mark’s,” 
wrote the Daily News reviewer, “‘ has, from of old, been the butt 
for students to aim their wit at... . Its ill-shaped domes ; its 
walls of brick encrusted with marble were strong points in the indict- 
ment. But Mr. Ruskin comes and assures us... .” 

The revolt against the Church has led to a revolt against the 
classics,- which the Church had saved. In seventeenth century 
Germany the Protestant pietists hated the ancient culture because 
it seemed to them not only pre-Christian but anti-Christian. They 
realised that medieval philosophy was the heir to Greek rationalism, 
that Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas both appealed to reason, 
and that Lutheranism, with its great slogan, “‘ Justification by faith,” 
was a revolt against the rationalism of the scholastics. The German — 
rationalists on the other hand, despised classical learning as useless 
and out of date. This uneasy alliance between pietists and rationalists 
worked together, as Mr. Humphrey Trevelyan reminds us, to keep the 
‘foul pagans” from polluting the minds of the young at the newly 
founded University of Halle. Mr. Trevelyan adds that there were 
no lectures on Greek authors at Leipzig in 1733, with the result that 
** Reiske, an eminent Greek scholar of the coming generation, finding 
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no one to help him in his Greek reading gave it up, and took to 
Arabic.” 

Classical scholarship was at a low ebb in Cambridge between 
1742, when the learned Richard Bentley died, and the appointment 
of the great Porson in 1793. Porson received £40 a year as Pro- 
fessor of Greek at a time when Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, was 
drawing £1,000 from the Royal Chair of Divinity, of which he was 
only the nominal occupant. 

Until the twentieth century schools and universities in the English- 
speaking world were still dominated by the Catholic tradition of 
reverence for the classics, but within my lifetime Greek has all but 
disappeared from English education. Sixty years ago there was no 
modern side at Harrow, and when I entered the school in 1902, 
the modern side was still regarded with faint contempt. To-day, I 
doubt if one boy in twenty learns Greek. In the eighteenth century 
undergraduates at Harvard debated in Latin. Will Latin still be 
taught at Harvard, or at Oxford, a hundred years hence ? 

Is it too much to hope that the Church can repeat her historic 
réle, and once again save classical culture from extinction? The 
difficulties are immense. The old ideal of classical education was 
that a boy should acquire at school a civilised taste which would 
enable him in later life to reject the shoddy and to value the finest 
products of the mind, but to-day there is an increasing tendency to 
judge education solely by the salary that a young man can command 
on leaving school or university. ‘“‘ Unintelligence,”’ writes Professor 
Alexis Carrel, Nobel prize winner, “‘is becoming more and more 
general in spite of the excellence of the courses given in schools, 
colleges, and universities. Strange to say, it often exists with advanced 
scientific knowledge.” 

A Catholic school which insisted on imposing its own standards 
irrespective of the fashion of the day would soon be forced to close 
down. None the less if the Christians, who are the heirs to Greece 
and Rome, capitulate, nothing can arrest the degradation of modern 
thought. Let us hope that it will always be regarded as an integral 
element in the higher education of a Catholic that he should under- 
stand something of that Greco-Roman civilisation which is the seed- 
ground of the greatest culture the world has ever seen, and that 
he should have read, if only in translation, the noblest works of classical 
antiquity. Catholic apologetics does not only consist in demon- 
strating the claims of the Church, and in expounding her doctrine. 
We are facing to-day a challenge not only to our creed and our code, 
but also to what remains of our culture. The modern apologist 
for the Faith must not only be prepared to defend the Faith, but 
also to show that the Faith has nothing to fear and everything to 
hope from the test “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” And 
the fruits of the Faith are not only holiness, but also art and song. 
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** Note you she is still careless of art or songs, as she has always been. 
She lays her foundations in something other, which something our 
moderns hate. Yet out of that something other came the art and 
song of the Middle Ages. And what art or songs have you? She 
is Europe and all our past. She is returning.” 

Many reasons have been advanced to explain the sharp decline 
in church attendance throughout the English-speaking world in the 
half century which preceded the second World war, but one reason 
is seldom, if ever mentioned, the gradual loss of the conception of 
Christianity as a culture and of the pride which that conception 
should inspire. No preacher in the school pulpit and no teacher 
in the classrooms of my youth tried to convince me that Christianity 
was not only a creed and a code, but also a culture. We were 
reminded again and again that Christians could find in their faith 
a weapon against temptations, particularly against the temptations 
of the flesh. We were assured that Christianity would help us to 
be good, but never that Christianity had helped Titian to paint or 
Michelangelo to carve stone. I thought of Christianity as a system 
of restraints. Nobody insisted that Christianity was not only and 
not mainly restrictive, but gloriously creative. Nobody reminded 
us that the masterpieces of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Wren, Dickens 
and Browning were products not only of the English but also of the 
Christian genius. We assumed that we had every right to be proud 
of ourselves as Englishmen and as Harrovians, but we were given 
no reason to suspect that we should be proud of being Christians. 
Indeed, the chief impression left on my youthful mind by the sermons 
to which I listened with intermittent attention was that Christianity 
was in rather a bad way, that the Church of England needed us, but 
that we could get along very well without the Church of England. 
The pleading and deferential. note, too often heard in the school 
pulpit, was a poor preparation for the sophistries of agnostic literature 
which I began to read with: lively interest long before I had left 
school. - 

These impressions were reinforced by my experiences on Greek 
cruises. I have been to Greece more times than I can remember, 
and listened to innumerable lectures by the distinguished scholars 
who interpreted Hellenism for the benefit of their fellow members 
of the Hellenic Travellers Club. I never heard a single lecturer, 
clerical or lay, make the least effort to reinforce the morale of such 
Christians who might not unreasonably have been depressed by the 
conspiracy to represent the Greek culture as the noblest that the 
world has yet seen. I love Greece,.and I am profoundly thankful 
that my father prevented my attempt to specialise in mathematics 
and insisted that I should read the classics at school.. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate our debt to the philosophers and historians 
of Greece, but both Greek architecture and Greek art have been 
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absurdly overpraised. The Greek temples which appeal to us are 
those which move us by their historical associations or by the adventi- 
tious charm of setting. Transfer the Parthenon or the temples of 
Sunium and Pestum to the centre of industrial Athens and I doubt 
whether they would attract more attention than the bored glances 
which, as I know full well, were all that my fellow travellers ever 
bestowed on the temple near the foot of the Acropolis. Long before 
I began to examine Catholic claims, I had fallen under the spell 
of the great centuries which enriched Europe with the glories of 
Catholic architecture, sculpture and painting. I admired the Par- 
thenon but it did not move me, as Chartres moves me, or indeed 
as any attempt to translate a vision of eternal and timeless beauty 
moves me. With rare exceptions, such as Myron’s charioteer, I 
was bored by Greek art. I was alternatively exasperated and amused 
by the devout expression on the faces of the orthodox Hellenists 
as they entered the little recess, in which stands that dull and un- 
inspired work, the Hermes of Praxiteles. One half expected them 
to genuflect as they came into the presence. 

An occasional lecturer reminded us of the darker side of Greek 
life, but even the distinguished ecclesiastics who insisted on our 
debt to Christianity interpreted this debt in moral and in humanitarian 
terms. The world, it seemed, had grown much kinder since Christ 
came, kinder but not more cultured. Human genius reached 
perfection in Periclean Athens. Heaven might be within our reach, 
but not Athens. And it was because I never heard, that in despera- 
tion I finally delivered a lecture on the superiority of Christian as 
compared with Hellenic culture. 

Catholics are, perhaps, more alive to the relationship between 
creed and culture than Protestants, but I wonder how many Catholics 
would yield more than a nominal assent to the prediction that only 
a vigorous and renascent Christianity can arrest and reverse the 
present cultural decline ? 

There is a disconcerting parallel and a still more disconcerting 
contrast between Periclean Athens and- modern London or New 
York. The Athenians continued to pay a ceremonial respect to the 
traditional religion, long after it had ceased to have any real influence 
on their lives. In the English-speaking world Christianity is still 
powerful, and still receives respectful tributes even from those who 
have ceased to believe, but the new humanism, which is the prevailing 
philosophy, accepts with conviction the criterion of Protagoras. 
There is an increasing tendency to judge Christianity itself by its 
social programme for this world rather than by its doctrines about 
the world to come. 

The resemblance between the old humanism and the new is un- 
fortunately less striking than the contrast. Tertullian’s saying 
Christus putabatur, “‘ Christ was being thought,” is the explanation 
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of many of the nobler passages in pagan antiquity. Christus negatur 
is the key to the degeneration of modern thought. The new humanism 
has rejected a Revelation which the old humanism never knew. 
They erred in darkness, whereas we are sinning against the light. 
Now the denial of God involves the denial of beauty, for beauty, 
as Plato clearly saw, is an aspect of God and therefore upon the 
issue of the struggle between the new humanism and Christianity 
depends not only the future of religion but also the future of 
culture. . 

During the summer of 1941 I visited at Lisbon an exhibition of 
models and photographs of Nazi architecture, some of which aped 
Greek models. Pretentious and arrogant vulgarity had taken the 
place of Greek balance and restraint. The same contrast between 
the real Greece and modern vulgarity masquerading in a Greek 
trapping was very apparent during the winter Olympic Games at 
Garmisch, and even more so in the tasteless medals inflicted on the 
prize-winners. But we do not need to turn to Nazi Germany for 
examples of the flight from beauty coinciding with the flight from 
the Faith. Our medieval forefathers and the Periclean Greeks 
spent vast sums of money on the adornment of their cities. When 
the London County Council decided to build a town hall the defence 
for the scheme was not, as that distinguished architect Sir Ian 
MacAlister has reminded us, “that the greatest city in the world 
ought to be ashamed of not having a noble civic building. No, they 
defended it on the ground that it would really save the rates, because 
the scattered hired buildings in which the work was then being done 
cost more than a new building would cost. . .. Translated into 
the terms of our own day it” (the money spent by the Athenians 
on the Acropolis and its temples) “is as though the London County 
Council had eagerly voted fifty million pounds just to add to the 
beauty of the capital. . . . We cannot honestly say that as a people 
we care about beauty. . . . London has a noble historic street in 
Whitehall. Look at the cheap sheds which we have allowed to 
spoil it for twenty years. Edinburgh thinks it is proud of its Castle 
Rock—the Acropolis of the North. Look at the nineteenth century 
barrack building in the most conspicuous situation which still insults 
that majestic citadel. St. Paul’s Cathedral is one of the wonders 
of the world. Look at its surroundings. The view of it from 
Westminster was a national] possession. Look at the insolent pile 
which we—the voters—have allowed our Government to put up 
to destroy that view. We call Trafalgar Square the finest site in 
Europe. Look at the Grand Hotel corner by day, look at it by 
night, and ask whether the people of London care one atom about 
beauty or dignity. . . . Washington had once a noble town-plan. 
The citizens could not be bothered to keep to it. In their hurry 
to make money they just ignored it and went on with a hugger- 
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mugger development that turned L’Enfant’s dream city into a stupid 
mess.”’ 

We can trace in literature the same melancholy contrast between 
the old humanism and the new. The Trojan war inspired the 
Iliad. The first World War inspired some good poetry and one 
masterpiece, Grenfell’s Into Batile. The England of 1914 was far 
less infected by the new humanism than the England of 1939, and 
consequently produced better poetry. Contrast these lines from 
a recent anthology, Poetry in War-time : 


Death like a fluorescent screen 

Isolates on the image called memory 
Dumb sockets, angles of bone 

And sucks the living nerves from history. 


with Hector’s words to Andromache before setting out for his last 
fight : 

I know well that holy Troy shall fall and the house of Priam but 
the grief of the Trojans which is to come doth not afflict me so much 
as thine. . . . But let not thy heart be too heavy, beloved, for no 
man shall drive me down to Hades unless this be fated, and no mortal 
born can avoid his fate, be he a coward or high of heart. 


And if this comparison be deemed, as well it may, too unfair to the 
moderns, contrast the pessimism of Catullus with the pessimism 
of Housman. Catullus, as Christopher Hollis has finely said, 
“could write verse that was both beautiful and pessimistic because 
his pessimism was the unconscious demand for that which was yet 
to be.”” Who among our modern pessimists has written anything 
to set beside : 


Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda : 


certainly not Housman, for though he wrote some charming lyrics, 
the bulk of his verse does not wear well, because it was not the fruit 
of authentic experience. Had Housman been so unfortunate as to 
meet a real Shropshire lad on his travels, he would have taken steps 
to terminate the acquaintance at the earliest possible moment. 
** Because we have no dogmatic theology of our own we have no 
Cathedral architecture of our own.” Thus Mr. Gilbert Norwood, 
who is not a Catholic. ‘“‘ From the literary point of view,” writes 
Arthur Machen, ‘Catholic dogma is merely the witness under 
a special symbolism of the enduring facts of human nature and the 
universe ; it is merely the voice which tells us distinctly that man 
is not the creature of the drawing-room and the Stock Exchange, 
but a lonely, aweful soul, confronted by the Source of all Souls.” 

And until we return to that Source, there can be no rebirth either 
of Art or Literature. 


ARNOLD LUNN. 
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THE INFANTE D. FERNANDO OF PORTUGAL 


‘i student of European history must sometimes be a little 































puzzled by the persistence of the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance. 

It is possible, of course, to discover the conventional reasons 
—the common interests, the strategic advantages, the commercial 
conveniences, and so forth, but there must have been something 
more than these. They have existed in other alliances, but such 
alliances have been formed and broken up ; old friends have become 
enemies ; the common interests have yielded to conflicting ambitions. 
History has no parallel to the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance. It has 
endured for six hundred years, with hardly a break except for the 
period when Portugal was under the domination of Spanish kings. 
It has survived blows, misunderstandings, and abuses which, in the 
case of any other two countries would undoubtedly have caused a 
break in friendly relations. At its very beginning, English soldiers 
fighting in Portugal behaved so badly that the Portuguese could 
hardly distinguish friend from foe. There can sometimes be little 
excuse for the attitude of the British Government to Portugal in 
the nineteenth century, and this attitude was deeply resented. “I 
love and admire England” the Conde do Lavradio said to the 
British Foreign Minister in 1862, “‘ but when I examine its behaviour 
towards Portugal, my love and admiration are converted into hate.” 

It is well that we should not overlook this side of the picture. Its 
realisation makes the continued existence of the Alliance even more 
remarkable, and not only the persistence of the Alliance, but the 
continuing warmth of feeling which the Portuguese people have for 
their somewhat truculent allies. Nobody who has visited Portugal, 
especially in the dark days of this present war, can have any doubt 
about that. What then is the factor which has made, and makes, 
the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance so real as well as so enduring ? 

The answer, I think, comes quickly to one who visits the glorious 
abbey church of Batalha which was founded by D. Jodo I in fulfil- 
ment of a vow which he made on the eve of his great victory over 
the Castilians at Aljubarota on August 14th, 1385, the victory which 
assured Portugal’s independence of Castile. Batalha is the shrine 
of the Portuguese national spirit. It is a symbol, and a very beautiful 
one, of all that is most valuable in the Portuguese tradition, of all 
that is most noble in the Portuguese character, The Portuguese, 
even in the most disastrous days of the nineteenth century, never 
entirely lost sight of its significance. And at the same time, Batalha 
is a monument to the most noble and fructifying period of Anglo- 
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Portuguese relations. In the exquisite Founder’s Chapel by the 
great west door, D. Joao I lies with his English wife, Philippa of 
Lancaster, the daughter of John of Gaunt. Their tomb stands alone 
in the centre of the chapel, and along the wall are the tombs of their 
sons, of those noble princes whom the Portuguese national poet, 
Camoens, called the great Infantes, a noble generation. Henry the 
Navigator, to whom the world owes the initiation of the age of mari- 
time discovery, is there ; D. Pedro, perhaps the most travelled prince, 
and certainly one of the most far-seeing statesmen of his time ; D. Joao, 
of whom the little we know is sufficient to show that he was no un- 
worthy brother to men so notable, and D. Fernando, the “ Holy 
Infante ’’—all are there. 

Never, in all history, has there been a more remarkable family 
than this. It formed an élite which has left an indelible mark upon 
the Portuguese people ; to which, even to-day, they look for inspira- 
tion and example. The Portuguese can never forget the debt they” 
owe to the English queen whose influence was so compelling a 
factor in the formation of this noble band of brothers. She was 
herself something of a saint, and her example effected a revolution 
in the life of a Court which, before her time, had been anything 
but a model of virtue. One of the many remarkable things about 
her was the way in which she was able to enter into the chivalrous 
aspirations of her sons, and to inspire them with a sense of duty and 
devotion to their country. To this English queen Portugal owes 
no small part of the splendour of its most glorious age, and it was 
she who really forged the bond which has so long united the English 
and the Portuguese people. 

But it is of D. Fernando, the youngest of her sons, that I wish 
to write now. This year of 1943 is the five hundredth anniversary of his 
death in a Moorish dungeon at Fez. The story of his Christian heroism 
is told to us in a short and most touchingly simple chronicle written by 
Fr. Joao Alvares, who was his chaplain and companion in captivity. 

As a child, D. Fernando was so delicate that his life was despaired 
of, and he was never strong. He was always very devout, and his 
conversation, according to Joao Alvares, seemed angelic rather than 
human. From the age of fourteen to the end of his life he daily 
said the canonical hours “‘ according to the English Use of Salisbury ” 
and to the end of his life he remained a virgin. It was a delight to 
him to accompany the Blessed Sacrament when it was carried to the 
sick, and he attached great value to the ceremonies of the Church | 
which, in his chapel, were carried out with the greatest solemnity 
and reverence. He was extremely careful not to neglect the duties 
of his state, and always ready to receive those, of every degree, who 
sought audience of him. ‘“ He greatly honoured all women and, 
as soon as he saw or heard them, he attended to their business so 
that they should not have to wait among the men. He never turned 
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his face from the poor and needy who sought him, nor did he hold 
lightly the necessities of others, but succoured them so far as lay in 
his power. He had great compassion on the weak and suffering, 
and they never left his presence without the granting of their petitions.” 

D. Fernando accompanied his brother, D. Henrique, on the ill- 
fated expedition to Tangier in 1437 and, in the disaster which followed, 
was left with the Moors as a hostage for the surrender of Ceuta. 
For reasons into which I cannot enter here, Ceuta was not sur- 
rendered, and the Infante’s.long martyrdom began. He was taken 
at first to Arzila, where he was in the charge of Sala-ben-Sala, the 
Moorish Governor of Tangier, and when it became clear that Ceuta 
was not to be given up, he was treated with great spite and severity. 
To remove him from the possibility of rescue he was handed over to 
the custody of Lazarack, the regent of the King of Fez, a most un- 
pleasant and hypocritical creature, according to Joao Alvares. 

On the journey between Arzila and Fez, which took seven days, 
the Infante and his companions were spared no indignity. D. 
Fernando was mounted on a miserable nag, with a rough rope for 
bridle, a dilapidated saddle, and a stick, cut from a hedge, for a whip. 
All the way the Christians were greeted with insults and spitting. 
Even the women and children crowded to mock them. Finally, 
they were put in irons and thrown into a dismal dungeon which was 
pitch dark and from which they were allowed to come out only twice 
aday. For some time they were able to have the consolation of daily 
Mass, but this was ultimately denied them. 

Then the seven companions of the Infante were set to work all 
day in the royal garden, but he was left behind. One day, when 
they were returning from work, they met him as he was being taken 
before Lazarack.: The guards were pushing him along, jabbing 
their staves into his back as he stumbled forward trying to lift the 
irons which hampered his progress. He was followed by a jeering 
mob of men and boys. “See how I go” he said, as he met them. 
** Pray to God for me.” 

Lazarack received the Infante with rough words. ‘‘ The Chris- 
tians are traitors,” he said. ‘‘ They promised to give me Ceuta for 
you, and, since they will not do it, you are my prisoner and I shall 
do with you what I choose. Now I bid you go and attend to my 
horses.” D. Fernando answered, “‘ The Christians have never been 
traitors, and the name does not befit them. I will do what you bid me, 
but the shame is not mine but yours who make me do this.” He was 
given a broom, a shovel, and a basket and sent to clean out the stables. 

That night, when he returned to the prison, the Infante found 
that his companions, who had previously shared with him one of 
the upper rooms, had been taken to a dark, damp cellar under the 
house. He was so distressed that, the next day, when he heard 
them being led away to work, he fainted. Lazarack was told, and 
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said that if the Infante chose to share his companions’ labours he 
might do so. D. Fernando took a spade and went to join them 
and, when they were troubled and feared that such labour would 
be too much for him, he told them not to be distressed, for he pre- 
ferred to be with them “and it was more befitting to him than to 
them. . . . Then he put his hand to a spade and began to dig with 
the rest. But when he had worked for a while and Lazarack knew 
that he did so with such good will, he sent to forbid him to dig any 
more, for if good news did not come, he would have time enough 
to dig. So he worked along with them, giving them change of 
clothes and carrying water for them, bringing them their food with 
such cheerfulness and words of such comfort that they were much 
encouraged and very happy because of him.” 

At the end of the day the Infante said to one of Lazarack’s officers, 
** Your lord must know that I and those who are with me have come 
into his power not by force of arms or in any deceitful manner but 
by my own choice. ... It seems to me that now he seeks with 
unseemly spite to torment these my servants who have no blame 
in the matter. Tell him, I beg you, that if he must behave thus 
unreasonably, he should vent his spite on me and not on them, and, 
if he will do no more, at least let him do me the favour of treating me 
as he treats them.” 

This was in the early days. Time went on and their treatment 
grew harsher. Jodo Alvares tells us how they lived in their dungeon, 
twelve men in a tiny cellar which would have held eight with diffi- 
culty. Each had two small loaves of bread each day; no meat, 
no fish, no wine. The Infante wore a doublet of black fustian, a 
black shirt, and a long black cloak which was mended and patched 
all over. For a bed he had two sheepskins, with his cloak and an 
old piece of carpet to cover him. His pillow was of straw. By 
Lazarack’s order no one was allowed to speak to the Christians or 
give them anything. But, we are told, “the Moorish king and 
his wife, and Lazarack’s wife and other women came to the garden 
and spoke to the Infante, and they said to him many consoling words, 
and sometimes sent him food from their table.” 

As time went on, the Infante was more and more harshly treated. 
He was separated from his faithful companions and put into a tiny 
shed, almost without light and with hardly room to turn round. 
He had to sleep on a dunghill. 


All the time that this Lord lived in that prison, he seldom supped, 
or else ate so little that he hardly broke his fast. Many times he 
would put food in his mouth and then put it away saying that he 
could not eat, and sent it to some of the prisoners who were ill or 
had need of it. He gave much comfort to the Christians who were 
prisoners there, and strengthened them in the holy faith, and it was 
through him that many of them kept it. After he was dead, six or 
seven of them became Moors. 
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Both day and night he had a lamp burning which his companions 
had obtained for him with some difficulty and scheming, and he had a 
great book, which was a breviary, in which were written many devout 
prayers. Always he prayed kneeling on both knees, and so slept, so 
that there came great callouses on his knees and such large swellings 
that they gave him much pain. 


He had to bribe his gaolers to let him speak to his companions. 
Ultimately a hole was made in the wall through which he could 
communicate with them. He learned to know each one by the 
sound of his fetters and whenever he spoke to any of them would 
say, “‘ Forgive me, for the love of God. What pain and hardship 
you suffer for my sake !” 

For fifteen months the Infante suffered this solitary confinement. 
Then, on the first Saturday of June, 1443, he had a severe attack of 
dysentery. His companions contrived to get to see him. “ ‘God 
give you good health, my lord’ they said when they came to the 
door. ‘Tell us how you are.” He asked who they were. ‘ What !’ 
said they, ‘ Are you so ill that you do not recognise us? Until now 
you have known us by the sound of our fetters. Now, alas, you do 
not know us either by our fetters or by our words!’” The Infante 
begged their forgiveness. He was so ill, he said, that he was not himself. 

The Portuguese went to the King, to the Queen, and to Lazarack’s 
wife who was the King’s sister. ‘“‘Tell him he must do the best 
he can” was the only answer they received. “In this matter we 
can neither do nor ask anything.” When anyone of importance 
came to the prison, the prisoners went down on their knees and 
kissed the visitor’s hands and feet, begging that something should 
be done for the Infante. Some answered, “ Do you think that any 
of us would dare to speak to our master about this?” Others said, 
** God knows that what they do to him seems wrong and we grieve 
for it, but there is nothing we can do.” Others mocked them. 
“ Give us Ceuta” they said, “ “and then the luck of this king of yours 
will change.” 

The Infante, who bore his jin so staunchly for the love of 
Christ, was not left without consolation. One morning, just before 
he died, he called his confessor, probably Jo&o Alvares himself, 
and said to him : 


About two o’clock this morning I was lying, thinking about the 
sufferings of this world and the glory of the blessed, and I began to 
feel a great longing and desire to go from this world. Then I fixed 
my eyes on that wall and saw before me a Lady seated on a high dais, 
with a glorious host about her. I knew at once that this was the 
Virgin Mary, Mother of God, the helper and advocate of sinners. 
And one of that company kneeled down before her and said, “‘ Lady, 
I pray thee, have pity on this thy servant, who hath always served 
and honoured thee in this world. Behold, Lady, how much he has 
suffered, and ask thy Son to put anend to his pains. Lady, I offer 
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thee my prayers for him because he hath shown me devotion. May 
it please thee to take him and set him among us.” When I heard 
this I perceived that he had a banner with a cross in one hand and 
in the other a balance, and I knew that it was the Archangel Saint 
Michael who prayed for me. Then another kneeled down. In 
one hand he held a chalice and in the other an open book in which 
I read the beginning of the Gospel of Saint John, Jn principio erat 


Verbum, and so I knew him. 
And he said to her, “ Mother, my Lady, have pity on this thy 
servant and my client; let him not suffer longer. It is time that 


he should come to feast in glory with us his brothers.” 
So, at the supplication of those two, whom I alone heard and 


knew, the Lady Virgin Mary, looking on me very kindly, said that 
on this day I should be taken and gathered to them. . . . This was 
revealed to me by virtue of a prayer which I have prayed every day 
to the Virgin Mary, which begins “ Obsecro te.” And in truth 
I shall leave this world to-day. 

So the Infante died. When the news of his death was brought 
to Lazarack, he said, “If there is any good among the accursed 
Christian dogs, it was in him who has now died. Had he been 
a Moor, he would have been a very great saint, and this for three 
qualities that were in him. I know that he never lied. I sent by 
night to spy on him, to know what he was doing, and never did I 
find him out in any lie. He was always on his knees, praying, and 
beyond a doubt he was a man of much prayer. Then, too, they 
say that he was a virgin and never knew a woman. In truth, his 
people committed a grave sin when they left him to die.” 

But Lazarack’s heart was not softened. He sent men to the 
Infante’s companions. “Our master says that you are to open 
your King’s body, take out the entrails and all that is in him, and 
fill him with the salt, myrtle, and dried laurel we have here.”? The 
body was to be preserved, they said, until the Portuguese ransomed it. 
To the prisoners it seemed sacrilege: they would die rather than 
do it, they said. But in due course the body was opened and, in 
this rough way, embalmed. By stealth and bribery the prisoners 
secured the heart and entrails and put them ina box which they 
buried in a corner of their dungeon which they marked with a white 
cross. Over them they continued for a long time to say the office 
of the dead. The Infante’s body was hung in chains from one of 
the gates of Fez, where some threw stones and oranges at it, and 
others spat upon it. For four days it hung there, naked, and then 
was taken down, put in a wooden coffin, and hung up again. It was 
not until several years later that D. Afonso V, the Infante’s nephew, 
was able to ransom it. 

D. Fernando died in 1433, and eight years later, Fr. Joao Alvares 
was set free. He returned to Portugal taking with him the precious 
relics of his master. He went first to the Court at Santarem, and 
there was ordered to take them to Batalha. On the way 
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They came to Tomar, where they met the Infante D. Henrique, 
who was going another way, and he ordered his mules to be turned 
about and went himself to the monastery. There that lord had the 
relics very honourably set upon the altar, with torches and candles 
about them, And he commanded Matins to be sung there and a 
Mass plurimorum martyrum before the morning’ ... And after the 
Mass there was a solemn procession, and Joao Alvares opened @be 
casket before them all and showed them the relics. Then he closed 
the casket again and gave the key to the lord Infante, who gave it 
at once to the prior of the monastery. Afterwards the tomb was 
opened, and the Infante kneeled down before the relics and prayed, 
and took them in his hands and brought them in procession to the 
tomb and set them in it on a bench covered with crimson satin. 
And, finally, he kneeled down and kissed them, and ordered the 
tomb to be closed. While he did this, they in the procession sang 
the respond for martyrs which says: Posuerunt mortalia servorum 
tuorum escas volatilibus coeli, carnes sanctorum tuorum bestits terrae. Effu- 
derunt sanguinem sanctorum tuorum tamquam aquam, in circuitu Jerusalem, 
et non erat qui sepeliret. 


Such, very inadequately told, is the story of the life and death 
of the Infante D. Fernando. He was only thirty when he died. 
Surely we English have reason to be proud of the English blood 
which flowed in his veins. May we not perhaps believe that the 
saintly heroism of this Portuguese son of an English mother, especially 
when it is taken in conjunction with the services which the other 
members of the inclyta geracgao rendered to Portugal and to the world, 
has played and still plays a part in maintaining the Portuguese 
attitude to the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance? The Church has not 
canonised D. Fernando, perhaps because the reasons for his captivity 
were largely political, but his tomb became a place of pilgrimage 
and, according to Joao Alvares, miracles were worked by his inter- 
cession. There was certainly nothing political about the way he bore 
his sufferings ; his attitude towards them was splendidly Christian. 
It is an encouraging and comforting thought that, in a very special 
sense, the Infante D. Fernando may perhaps watch over the relations 
of the two countries from which he sprang. 
| LUSsOFILO. 
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THE FREE CHURCHES AND THE 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


: N opening the Commons debate on the White Paper, on July 
[= the President of the Board of Education summed up his 


difficulties as follows : 


If we were to give 100 per cent. to the denominational schools with 
the accompanying conditions of control which I have described under 
alternative “‘ A,”? what would we have done in this House? We 
should have met one point out of the catalogue of many. We should 
have met the need of the denominations for more money, but in no 
other respect should we have solved the dual system. We should rather 
have perpetuated it in toto, and, what is more important, we should 
have alienated beyond recall certain partners in the field of education 
who are indispensable, namely the authorities, the Free Churches 
and the teachers. Therefore I have not been able to concede the full 
demand of those who desire complete liberty of conscience. ! 


Referring again to this threefold opposition to the claims of the 
Catholic and Anglo-Catholic bodies, Mr. Butler wrote in a letter to 
Capt. J. A. L. Duncan, M.P., for North Kensington (in September), 


that 
I have not found it too easy to persuade other interests that my pro- 
posals . . . for enabling the Roman Catholics to participate in the 
proposed educational advance are not too generous. I find opinion 
ready to assist existing voluntary schools but not to provide new ones. 
Were I to propose this, I should incur such widespread opposition 
as would wreck the Bill.’’? 


Now, much has been written on the attitude of the local authorities 
and the teachers; both in the teachers’ professional journals such 
as The Schoolmaster, and in the religious préss in comment. But far 
less has appeared on the opposition to the Catholic claim arising from 
the Free Churches. 

There are two main points in the attitude of the Free Churches 
towards the White Paper proposals. Both were put clearly, indeed, 
in a resolution presented to the Board of Education at the beginning 
of this year : 


The principle of the agreed syllabus is a sound one, with the proviso 
that (a) it is genuinely undenominational in spirit, (6) and once a 
syllabus has been agreed it must be used in all the schools under the 
local education authority (except the Roman Catholic schools). . 

In view of the injustice suffered by Free Church and other children 
in single-school areas where only education in non-provided schools 


1 Hansard, vol. 391, No. 97, col. 1836. 
2 Full text in & : . 


tholic Press of September 24th, 1943. 
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is available, the facilities of a council school be made available in each 
area within a short period of years fixed by statute. 


The willingness of the Free Churches to accept and work agreed 
syllabuses has long been demonstrated ; and it is the key to their 
having relinquished so many of their schools to L.E.A. control since 
1902. The grievance about single-school areas is also well attested 
and universally accepted as legitimate. Lord Rochester put it 
temperately and compellingly in his speech during the Lords’ debate 
on the White Paper on August 4th. But he also pointed out a fact 
not sufficiently widely appreciated. ‘‘ The position,” he said, “‘ can 
be put in a nutshell. There are practically no Roman Catholic 
schools in single-school areas.” (There are, as a matter of fact, 
thirteen single-school areas where the school is R.C., as the Bishop 
of Pella has revealed in his pamphlet. In the other 4,100 single-school 
areas the school is Anglican.) 

Now, if this grievance could be vemetied (and the Catholic Hierarchy, 
for its part, declared in favour of further efforts to remedy it, in its 
Statement of August 24th), would that remove the Free Church 
opposition to the claims the Catholic body is advancing for its own 
schools ? Or is there more to the opposition than that ? 

We can hardly do better than seek an answer from what the Free 
Church journals are telling their own people upon this point. Here 
is the record, over the past year : 

The first comment came on March 11th, in the Methodist Recorder, 
which sounded the note of majority rule : 


As to the Roman Catholics, it may be taken that they are busily 
at work behind the scenes, and that they will press their alleged claims 
for preferential treatment. It may also be taken that no one Church 
will be allowed to wreck a scheme which is generally recognised as 
reasonable in its terms and effective for the well-being of the community. 


It is not necessary, in charity, to read any ulterior meaning into 
the expression ‘‘ behind the scenes.’ But a slight rise of temperature 
was noticeable in the following week’s Baptist Times : 


It is with regret that one notices the agitation, sponsored by the 
Church Union, which has also gained the co-operation of the Associa- 
tion of Church School Managers, the Church Schools Emergency 
League, the Mothers’ Union, and the National Clergy Association, 
in order to increase the difficulties of a national settlement of the educa- 
tion question. They are circulating a petition through incumbents 
up and down the land asking the managers of their schools, teachers, 
and parishioners to sign a request to the Government which means 
that they are endeavouring to secure the perpetuation of a growing 
injustice in thousands of towns and villages where the only school 
is a church school. They are asking for the intensification of the 
sectarian test which now exists for 10,000 headships. They are also 
demanding the right of entry and sectarian teaching in the council 
schools. So far as education is concerned, they are not specifically 
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interested. Hundreds of schools have less than 10 children in them, 
but they must preserve their influence. 


This was a reference to the Anglo-Catholic stand made by a group 
of organisations centred in London, which had opposed the scheme 
adumbrated by the Nuffield College Trustees for giving the Anglican 
and Free Church schools a settlement on the lines of transfer—plus— 
agreed-syllabuses, and the Catholic and Jewish schools a settlement 
on the lines of the Scottish Act of 1918. But subsequent Baptist Times 
comment was to show that much else lay behind the facade of closed 
headships. 

At the end of March, a special meeting of the Education Committee 
of the Methodist Union passed a resolution which closely foreshadowed 
the White Paper : 


The Methodist Education Committee is still of opinion that the only 
satisfactory solution of the problem of education in England and 
Wales is to be found in a unified national system with full public 
control. The committee believes that such .a solution would be 
acceptable to an overwhelming proportion of the parents of scholars, 
who are not interested in denominational differences, although friendly 
to religious teaching in the schools. Difficulties, however, arise from 
the large numbers of non-provided schools, but it would be deplorable 
if educational progress was retarded by controversies over denomina- 
tional questions at the present time. 

If a compromise is necessary and grants from the Local Education 
Authorities for the renovation of denominational schools are forth- 
coming to meet part of the cost, such part should not exceed fifty per 
cent. of the total cost, and should never be offered in single-school 
areas, but made available only in places where alternative accommoda- 
tion is provided in council schools. In these cases there should be 
some public representation on the body of managers. 

Where there are non-provided schools in which the managers are 
unable to fulfil their legal obligations in respect of repairs, alterations, 
and improvements, and receive the whole of such costs in the form 
of grants, the public control must be greatly increased. In particular, 
the appointment of teachers should be transferred to the Local Educa- 
tion Authority, and all teachers (including the head teacher) should 
be appointed without regard to their denominational allegiance. 
A strictly limited number of reserved teachers may, however, be 
appointed to be responsible for religious teaching in accordance with 
the Trust Deed ; such teaching to be given to the children whose 
parents desire it on only two days a week. Apart from this all the 
religious instruction given should be based on an agreed religious 
syllabus. Four of the local managers should be appointed by the 
Local Education Authority, the remaining two to be foundation 
managers who will be concerned to see that denominational instruction 
is provided for. 

The Methodist Education Committee is also of opinion that building 
grants should not be available for additional denominational schools. 



















































Just over a month later, on May 7th, the Catholic Hierarchy 
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published its first Statement of the year, ending with the demand for a 
settlement at least as equitable as that achieved in Scotland. The 
Baptist Times of May 13th condemned the Statement as follows : 


The announced “firm determination” of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops of England and Wales to hold on to their elementary schools 
and “‘to oppose all lawful means and proposals which would endanger 
their existence” makes it evident that Mr. Butler’s forthcoming 
Education Bill will have no easy passage unless he has prepared himself 
for a compromise with the Roman Catholics. Such a compromise 
was reached with the Roman Catholics in Scotland and the Bishops 


are asking for a settlement “at least as equitable” for English and - 


Welsh Roman Catholics. But the bellicose tone of their announcement 
of resistance does not encourage the spirit of compromise. To say, 
as they do, that the burden of Roman Catholics of keeping up their 
own schools is “ crushing” is surely gross exaggeration when all they 
are called upon to do is to provide the buildings and keep them in an 
efficient state of repair—the State meeting all the cost of actual educa- 
tion. Many Roman Catholic schools are “ black-listed ”’ as inadequate 
for the purposes of such education as the nation desires its children 
to receive, and it is quite certain that there would be counter-opposition 
if the new Bill proposes to make heavy capital expenditure on the 
school buildings. But it is not to be forgotten that it was a Roman 
Catholic amendment moved by Mr. Scurr that smashed Sir Charles 
Trevelyan’s Education Bill. 


The headline of this editorial was ‘“‘ Defiance from Roman 


Catholics.” The Methodist Recorder of the following week reasserted 
its opposition to “ preferential treatment,” and warned the Catholics 
not to rock the boat, lest all the Christians together should be thrown 
overboard : , 


The recent statement of the Roman Catholic hierarchy indicates 
that the demands of the Roman Church continue to be exorbitant and 
rigid.. That the other Churches will yield to those demands, or that 
the Government will give the Romanists preferential treatment, 
is less likely now than it has ever been. The thing that matters, 
on all sides, is the preservation of a spirit of Christian reasonableness. 
It must not be overlooked that failure, in present circumstances, to 
reach agreement among the Churches may lead to a Government 
decision to abandon the attempt to reach a solution of the religious 
difficulty, and, in consequence, to proceed with the Bill on a secular 
basis. Such a deplorable outcome would probably mean the adoption 
of an entirely secular system of education. 


August 5th brought a high-water mark of opposition from the 


Baptist journal. Short of repeating in so many words the old informer’s 
charge, of Penal Times, that a Roman Catholic could not, by definition, 
be a patriotic subject of the Crown, this editorial left little unsaid in 
the way of implacable distrust : 


The Romanist hierarchy of England, it will be remembered, delivered 
its ultimatum to the Government. ‘“ The present educational system 
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of England and Wales is unjust . . . there will never be true equality 
of educational opportunity until the State provides as much for one 
class as for the other.” The Bishops say that the burden on Catholics 
of keeping up their own schools is crushing ; that they are penalised ; 
and they appeal with confidence for the support of non-Catholic 
citizens. These arguments have been repeated so frequently until 
Catholics are convinced of their accuracy. Yet the Romanist hierarchy 
knows that the Catholic contribution to the cost of education is no more 
than 4 per cent. to 6 per cent. Catholic teachers are paid by the 
State ; they instruct children in degmas which are subversive of the 
State—as we see from Italy and Spain. Further, Catholic schools 
are heated, lighted, cleaned, until the State contributes 94 per cent. 
or so of the cost of maintenance. These figures are indisputably 
accurate. How, then, is the burden crushing? The subtle demand 
underlying this argument is that the Government should build new 
Catholic schools as it builds Council schools. Catholic day-schools 
are their Sunday-schools, and because they must bear the cost of such 
schools they say they are penalised. Free Churchmen bear the cost 
of their schools, and it is right that Romanists should do the same. 


Until a generation ago, the Free Churches were in the position 
of being offered by the secular power a settlement of the denomina- 
tional school system that they could not in conscience accept. And 
they held on to their schools. Throughout the nineteenth century 
the fear of State encroachment was a fear shared by Catholic, Anglican 
and Nonconformist alike. They all took the same stand. The 
principle behind the stand was different in each case, but what mattered 
was that it was a principle and an affair of conscience. To-day the 
Free Churches enjoy a settlement whose details satisfy their principle 
(apart from the single-school areas). The Catholics do not, and the 
Catholics are still holding on to their own schools, while helping to 
pay for those of Free Churchmen. And the Baptist organ would have it 
that details which satisfied their principle should satisfy ours ; that 
though principles differ, the settlement should be the same. 

The Anglican Church Times was alive to the irony in this. “ Free 
Church intolerance,” it said (August 7th), was now “as plain as 
language can make it. . . . In the controlled schools of the future 
the number of teachers reserved to teach Church children the religion 
of the Church shall be reduced to a minimum ; and... all church 
schools in single-school areas should be made into Controlled Schools, 
with no reserved teachers in small village schools. It appears to 
assert, as a principle of ‘ democratic control,’ both that council schools 
should be within the reach of all, and ‘that opportunities of receiving 
Church teaching should be denied to the largest possible number. 
Oh, Christian brotherhood ! Oh, Atlantic Charter !” 

There has, in fact, been only one Free Church organ that has taken 
the Catholic case at face value and tried to judge it objectively. This 
is the Congregational Christian World, edited by Mr. Ernest Jeffs, who 
was the first of the Free Church editors to support co-operation with 














Roman Catholics, in the weeks that led up to the Stoll Theatre 
Meetings in 1941. His leading article of August 12th said this : 


Our own position in this matter, and with regard to the continuance 
of the Dual System as a whole, is, we think, familiar to our readers. 
We hold the Dual System to be a most unfortunate anomaly ; we wish 
it had been possible for its impending demise to have been announced 
in the White Paper ; we believe that as time goes on there will be a 
growing demand for its abolition. But we are not prepared to support 
any agitation which would have the effect of holding up the present 
reconstruction proposals on the ground that the ending of the Dual 
System is more important than the establishment of a really efficient 
system of national education. This is a case, in short, of giving a 
distinct witness to the Free Church dislike of the Dual System, but not 
of making it a matter of conscience to oppose the White Paper proposals 
because, together with much that is good, they include this one thing 
that is bad. Let us get the new system working fairly, and then, 
as opportunity offers, do all that is in our power to advance towards 
a still better system. 


Compare that, for the reasoned statement of a man who does not 
like a proposal but is nevertheless ready to see it against its whole 
background, with the sentiments passed for a Baptist Times editorial 


a month later, when the Hierarchy’s second Statement had appeared : 
y Pp 


Two QuEsTIONs FOR RoMAN CATHOLICS 

If the Roman Catholics persist in the attitude to the White Paper 
on Educational Reconstruction set forth in the declaration issued by the 
Hierarchy of England and Wales last week, a sectarian clash over 
Mr. Butler’s forthcoming Bill would seem unavoidable. The Roman 
Catholic Archbishops and Bishops declared that their people are being 
penalised for their conscientious convictions, that the White Paper 
threatens the existence of their schools, and that its demands would 
impose an intolerable burden on their people. “ At no stage,” they 
declare, ‘“‘ have we agreed to the financial conditions now made 
public.” They say they have all along made one essential demand— 


** that the parents of Catholic children should be given full right to | 


education for their children in schools to which they could send them 
with a good conscience and without the imposition of intolerable financial 
penalties,” and they declare that “‘ our people will stand united and 
determined in what to them is a matter of life and death.” Roman 
Catholics, they proclaim, ‘“ must use every available means to make 
the justice of their claims widely known and clearly understood.” 
The tone of this declaration seems to be designedly provocative— 
not to Free Churchmen only but to Anglicans who will resist any 
concessions to Roman Catholic schools that are not made to Church 
of England schools. Someone ought to challenge the Roman Catholic 
Archbishops and Bishops to say whether in the whole world there is a 
country where Roman Catholicism is dominant in which the parents 
of Protestant children are “ given full right to educate their children 
in schools to which they could send them with a good conscience 
and without the imposition of intolerable financial penalties.” Is 
there any Roman Catholic country where Protestant schools are main- 
tained up to nearly go per cent. of their cost out of rates and taxes 
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and then left to be managed by Protestants and staffed with teachers 
appointed by Protestants? Of course there is not. 


Even if all those allegations were true ; even if there were not on 
our very doorstep the example of Eire, where the Protestant denomin- 
ational schools are provided and maintained by public money 
completely, and staffed with Protestants under guarantees written 
into the Irish Constitution itself, and with valid exemption for a child 
under the School Attendance Acts if there is no school within reasonable 
distance that satisfies his parents’ conscience, and with the obligation 
enjoined on the local authority to provide and staff a Protestant school 
where a minimum of ten children are without one, or alternatively to 
pay half the cost of their fares to the nearest one : even if the example 
of every “ Catholic” country in the world were base, as Dr. Townley 
Lord asserts, is that the criterion on which to pass a Christian judgment 
in the matter of the English and Welsh Catholic minority ? 

The latest pronouncement has been one from the Free Church 
Federal Council itself, passed on September 21st. It comprises certain 
administrative propositions directed to solving the thorny problem 
of the single-school areas within a system of schools ‘‘.democratically 
controlled.” It is an important statement, and merits quotation in 
full : 

The Council, therefore urgently presses for considerable changes 
in regard to the following points :— 

(a) The proposals leave the burning question of the single school 
areas, with the grievances of parents, children, teachers as well as of 
education authorities unsolved. 

(6) The proposal under Alternative B to grant large sums of public 
money towards the improvement of denominational school buildings 
without any extension of public control clashes with the principles of 
democratic government. 

(c) That managers can exercise their choice of Alternatives A or B 
without reference either to the Board of Education or to the local 
education authorities is unsatisfactory. 

Being anxious so far as possible to support and promote the scheme 
for educational progress and for greater efficiency in religious education, 
the Council presses for the consideration by the President of the Board 
of Education of the following suggestions which, if adopted, would go 
far to secure support for the White Paper proposals : 

(2) With reference to the problem of the Single school areas 
that— 

(1) Alternative B should not apply to schools in those 
areas. 

(2) Regarding Alternative A the Council is opposed in prin- 
ciple to the “reservation” of teachers for denominational 
instruction in schools which will be wholly maintained out of 
public funds. Seeing that the system of “ reservation ” involves 
denominational tests for teachers, the Council cannot acquiesce 
in the “ reservation ” of head teachers; and any “ consulta- 

tion ” with the managers should not deprive the local education 
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authority of its unfettered discretion in making their appoint- 
ments. If any “ reservation ”’ of assistant teachers be permitted 
it should not apply to small schools where three or less teachers. 
are employed. 

(b) As regards the granting of public money without any extension 
of public control the following proposals are strongly urged by the 
Council : 

(1) That half the managers of each school adopting Alterna- 
tive B be appointed by the local education authority with due 
consideration for the representation of parents. 

(2) That no application for the 50 per cent. grant should be 
considered by the Board of Education unless it has the support 
of the local education authority. 

(3) That in accordance with the principle embodied in the 
Education Act of 1936, now in operation, the appointment 
of teachers shall pass to the local education authorities subject 
to “‘ reservation ” for denominational instruction. The Council 
urges that this principle should be adhered to and that at least 
half the teaching staff should be unreserved. 

(c) No public expenditure under either alternative should be incurred 
unless the school managers have previously secured the approval 
both of the Board of Education and the L.E.A. In the judgment 
of the Council it is imperative that a survey of denominational school 
buildings should be made, and that all school premises which are 
obsolete, or which would necessitate an undue expenditure of public 
money to meet modern educational requirements, should no longer be 
used for school purposes. In single school areas they should be 
replaced by schools provided by the L.E.A. 

(d) The Council urges that the inconsistency in Section 39 of the 
White Paper in regard to the Cowper-Temple Clause, to which 
attention has been called, should be removed, and is opposed to right 
of entry in any circumstances. 

Finally, the Council has no option but to continue its resistance to 
the White Paper proposals in relation to the dual system unless the 
alternative suggestions made above are substantially adopted. 


Now if the principles of democratic government are against the 
granting of public momey for the full support of denominational 
schools for the children, how is it that those principles are not also 
against the granting of public money for denominational chaplains 
for the Forces? Where is there any essential difference between 
those two destinations of public money ? 

Moreover, the Free Churches claim, in the matter of war-damage 
insurance, that Sunday Schools and Church Halls should rank with 
churches and chapels, and not be classed as ancillary (useful but not 
essential) at a lower policy. ‘‘ It is impossible,” says a Methodist 
memorandum on the subject, “‘to recognise any differentiation in 
essential importance between that part of the Church building devoted 
to public worship and the part which serves these other and varied 
functions of the Church. The difference in design and equipment 
is the outcome of difference of function, but does not make one 
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‘ancillary’ to the other. The position is not in any way affected 
by the fact that . . . they may be quite separate buildings.” With 
this the Catholic heartily agrees. And the principle here asserted 
is one so dear to us that, reading this document, we may well be 
amazed that the hand that wrote it could omit the word “school ” 
from the category of non-ancillary premises : that he can see the point 
for church halls, but not for schools. Where is there any essential 
difference ? As the church hall is to Christian bodies, considered as 
worshipping communities (and what are they, if they are not that ?), 
so is the school. 

How far the Free Church press can be taken as a true mirror of 
Free Church opinion throughout the country, cannot be said. Certainly 
there have been encouraging signs during the last two years. One 
was Father Vincent McNabb’s pamphlet on “‘ Catholics and Non- 
conformists,” with its valuable introduction by the Principal of 
Mansfield College, Oxford, Dr. Nathaniel Micklem. Another has 
been the spate of local Christian Councils that have appeared, with 


Catholics and Free Churchmen working in harmony on the application - 


of the Ten Points to local life. But none of these has yet been able to 
go far towards a joint demarche in the matter of Education, though in 
British Guiana and in Grenada the Christians collectively have done so. 
Rocking the boat will be hazardous. Everybody realises that. 
In 1870, unable to satisfy the denominations individually or collectively 
to the extent of “‘ the full demand of those who desire complete liberty 
of conscience,”’ the Government had to make do with a Cowper-Temple 
_ basis that satisfied none of them. That temper is happily absent from 
the Government’s proposals to-day. But there are two ways out of a 
situation of that sort. Forster in 1870 took one: viz. that nobody 
should be asked to pay rates for denominational teaching that he did 
not want. The other way is at the other pole, namely that all should 
have the demand of conscience fully met by support from the public 
funds to which all equitably contribute. That is the way of Eire, 
and Holland, and Scotland, to name no others. Those who reply 
that the Catholics get at all events 94 per cent. support from public 
funds (which is arithmetically a perfectly true statement") prefer to 
miss the point. They can afford to. But the Catholic cannot, and 
must press the point. The Catholics are still being asked to share 
in providing non-Catholic schools while not receiving equal main- 
tenance for their own. Hitherto, we have been able to do it : though 
that would not justify the critic who would say that because we can 
we should be compelled to do so. But now at last we no longer can 
(as the figures of the Northern Bishops have demonstrated). A 
White Paper Act would (first) force the Catholic schools outside the 
national system, and (at last) extinguish them. A CFB ' 


1 This figure refers, of course, merely to maintenance of buildings and staff. The 
buildings have had to be erected at the expense of the Catholic population. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 


FRANCE—AUTUMN, 1943 


Weaereves else may remain in doubt concerning France, it is 
clear that there is grave economic distress and a serious shortage of 
food. ‘The Bulletin de l’Ordre des Médecins de France, on September 15th, 
published an appeal from Professor Charles Richet in the following warning 
terms : 

I declare that ten million French people in the towns are suffering 
from slow starvation and that two million of them are liable to succumb 
to starvation, either indirectly as a result of contracting infectious 
diseases, or directly. 


It is just as evident that the German occupying forces—and still more the 
authorities at Vichy—are not succeeding in maintaining public order. 
French resistance is growing very rapidly. The collapse of Italy has 
lent wings to this revolt. Tens—possibly hundreds—of thousands of 
Frenchmen have taken to the hills, where they are being grouped and 
organized on the lines of Balkan “ partisans.”” The gens du maquis— 
that is how these refugees are known. Le Démocrate, a newspaper published 
at Delémont, declared in its number for October 2oth, that the Allies 
were showing remarkable ingenuity in supplying this growing army with 
weapons and ammunition, with which it will fulfil an important réle 
when the command comes to strike. 

In a Radio talk on October grd, M. Philippe Henriot tried to frighten 
French citizens with the dangers of civil war. He read over secret instruc- 
tions purporting to emanate from this army of the maquis. Circular 
No. 2 contained, he asserted, the article that all men admitted into the 
French Resistance movement must renounce until the end of the war all 
communication with their families and friends; they must keep abso- 
lutely secret the whereabouts of refugees and the names of their leaders 
and companions ; infringements of these orders to be punishable with 
death. Article 5 of the same circular—it was stated—asserted that the 
refugees would seize the stores of the Vichy police and the food and equip- 
ment of the Secours National, whenever necessary. Article 10 proclaimed 
that “ all the men who take to the maquis are enemies of Marshal Pétain 
and of the traitors who obey him.” 

Incidents of sabotage are swiftly multiplying. There are frequent 
attacks on German soldiers and on French collaborationists. One of 
the collaborationist groups, the Parti Populaire Frangais, recently appealed 
to Marshal Pétain for more energetic measures against “ terrorism.” 
Victor Barthélemy, secretary of the party, complained that numerous 
party members had been murdered without their assassins being caught 
and punished, and that police officers were being assaulted every day. 
Their appeal to Pétain contained this paragraph : 


We ask you to appoint officials and police who are resolved to 
fight terrorism. Up till now the party has kept the most rigid 
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discipline. If the State is unable to protect its own citizens, then 
the citizen must take over his own protection. 


Marcel Déat, writing ferociously in L’Oeuvre, clamoured for more 
savage methods. Terrorism, he declared, quoting from Mein Kampf, 
must be fought by counter-terrorism. He would have all “ terrorists ”’ 
and every Frenchman possessing illegal arms executed on the spot. He 
also advocated reprisals against the families of the men who had dis- 
appeared into the maquis to avoid enforced labour in Germany. 

Not all the Nazi-controlled French press reacts as furiously as M. Déat. 
There is a more ironical and a Gallic touch in the commentary of La Petite 
Gironde, for September 23rd : 


In France, we have always made fun of the gendarme. This is 
one of our most peculiar characteristics as a nation. And on reading 
the literature inspired by this humble defender of the law, from 
Les Deux Gendarmes by Nadaud to Le Gendarme sans Pitié, by Cour- 
teline, one would be inclined to think that he had been instituted 
for the sole purpose of furnishing us with a fruitful topic of mirth. 
Is it the uniform he has so long been forced to wear, and which makes 
him look more like a scare-crow than a worthy officer of the law ? 
. . . A gendarme has only to set foot on the stage to be greeted by 
loud roars of laughter. And this attitude may be partly responsible 
for the audacity of some of our criminals. 


Everywhere is to be noticed an air of mutual suspicion. La Suisse, 
a Geneva paper, reported, on October 31st, that Government officials 
and organizations were compiling dossiers about suspected members 
of the resistance movements and that the resistance movement was collecting 
its own dossiers, this time of the men who had collaborated with the 
Germans. “ The position of citizens desiring to remain outside of these 
two factions is extremely difficult as they risk being suspected by both.” 

Pro-Nazi journalists like Déat sling their accusations about in every 
quarter of French society and life. They accuse Vichy of treachery, 
of shirking its obligations and of secret sympathy with Giraud and de Gaulle, 
as also of leniency towards the Jews. They are particularly indignant 
with the French Foreign Office which, they say, continues the bad tradi- 
tions of that “‘ robber’s den at the Quai d’Orsay,” and they point out 
that one hundred and sixteen high officials joined the French “ dissident ” 
movement, after the Anglo-American landing in Northern Africa: four 
ambassadors, seventeen councillors and consul-generals, thirty-six consuls 
and 49 vice-consuls. According to their complaints, local mayors shut 
their eyes to what goes on nightly throughout their countryside. Railway 
lines are unbolted and trains delayed, but the guards report they have 
seen nothing. Aujourd’hui, for September goth, is angry with the French 
clergy because they refuse to regard the German war effort as a crusade. 
“* Certain ecclesiastics believe in the sincerity of a change in the policy 
of the Kremlin. They cannot admit that the past of Bolshevism binds 
its future. The conversion of the sinner remains their hope, and their 
upright souls put their trust in Stalin’s complete change of front.”” The 
same paper, writing on September 3rd, attacked the Pope and said that 
it was not sufficient for him to sit at a table and let an “ unctuous stream 
of banality ” flow from his pen. 
On the general French morale the following statements from Swiss 
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newspapers may be of interest. The Tribune de Genéve, for September 
goth, emphasized the present weariness of the French people. One 
reason for this is the absence of newspapers, magazines and books. All 
newspapers must comply with the same orders and have all the same 
fears, so they that are no longer readable. ‘“ The Revue des Deux Mondes 
drags out a miserable existence in Auvergne. The Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 
displayed too openly a spirit of unlimited surrender, and it is impossible 
to have any pleasure in reading it.”” Everything, the account goes or, 
contributes to this weariness : the struggle for daily necessities, insufficient 
food, anxiety for children’s health and future, the sufferings due to dis- 
appearances, repressions and execution : 


The time has gone, when during one war of conquest a single 
execution created an immortal hero. Thousands of Frenchmen, 
whose names remain unknown, have already been executed. In 
Paris, where the alarms are numerous, anxiety is becoming more 
visible among the occupation authorities which, last year, still hoped 
to win. Ambushes, the derailment of trains, everything contributes 
to make living conditions more ruthless. 

However, continued this account, in spite of this atmosphere of 
weariness and despite German pressure, the French spirit of opposition 
was making itself more evident. 


A later article, this time from La Suisse, for October 17th, added further 
details. It declared that the number of outrages was daily growing. 


The youths in the maquis are most active, and a number of well- 
informed people believe that in the event of an Anglo-American 
landing on the French coast, they would easily have the upper hand 
in that part of the country, as the partisans did in Corsica. 


Naturally, in such times of acute national distress, criminal elements 
masquerade under the nation’s colours. This is happening to-day - in 
France. Some of the attacks on houses are declared to be the work 
of “common bandits.” Generally it could be said, at least in Savoy 
that : : 


One attitude alone gives relative security : silence and indifference 
to everything. But this attitude is difficult to observe. The position 
of the average Savoyard is an uneasy one. He is between the devil 
and the deep sea, and he risks the worst at any moment. If a man 
requisitioned to guard the railways refuses, Vichy considers him as 
a suspicious terrorist or as a Communist and threatens him with severe 
penalties. The same man, if he agrees to become a guard, risks 
being shot by saboteurs. 


Two articles of a somewhat later date add further information. The 
Journal de Genéve, for November 2nd, stated that there is a wide divergence 
within France between the Vichy Government and the great majority of 
Frenchmen. The latter understood the attitude of Marshal Pétain until 
November 11th, 1942, when the Germans decided to occupy the whole 
of France. They cannot understand why the Marshal did not then resign, 
when this total occupation made him nothing better than a prisoner. 
This account continues : 


In reality Hitler’s Germany hesitated in its dealings with France. 
It felt confusedly that any full employment of force would not produce 
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satisfactory results. Hence its hesitation and its mistakes. Having 
decided to maintain Pétain, whom one German described as: “As 
embarrassing as he is indispensable,” nevertheless Germany deprived 
him of the means he needed. In an access of anger caused by Giraud’s 
exploits and by the discovery of war material in the free zone, the 
Germans suppressed the army without realising that many officers 
in forced inactivity might become the leaders of secret resistance. 
It would have been better to have an army bound by oath and 
dependent upon Vichy than troops scattered in the mountains pre- 
paring for liberation. 


The second article, from the Berne journal published in German, Der 
Bund, for the last day of October, carries this slogan from the underground 


press of France : 
A worker who obeys Germany’s forced labour commands is a 
hostage in the enemy’s hands: a man in the maquis is a warrior 
against the enemy. 


For great numbers the name of General de Gaulle is synonymous with 
the call of liberty. But, whereas the earlier underground papers spoke 
merely of resistance and of hatred for the Boche, recent issues of Défense 
de France have drawn distinctions between Germany and Nazism. ‘‘ The 
Good Saboteur’s Manual, which was secretly handed to workers deported 
to Germany, contains an appeal for collaboration with German workers 
in the mutual task of liberation.” This particular report continues as 


follows : 

Another winter without an Allied landing would bring tens of 
thousands in the maquis into the gravest difficulties. Impatience 
also grows. The underground paper, Francs-Tireurs, declared in its 
last proclamation: “The French people feel that the hour has 
arrived when total resistance would cost France less than its separation 
by the enemy into a group of deported hostages and a group of women, 
children, old people and prisoners.” A Parisian who recently suc- 
ceeded in giving an oral message to a traveller, picked up a handful 
of fallen leaves in the Jardin du Luxembourg and remarked : “ Show 
that to Churchill.” The resistance movement has not lost the 
French sense of wit. When it was intended to remove the statue 
of “‘ Discobolos ” in Aurillac from its pedestal in order to melt it, 
the pedestal was found empty the day before, with a little note 
in the place of the statue, saying: “I am not going to Germany 
but to the maquis.” 

A note or two on the estimate of the opposition as it is observed in the 
French Press will not be out of place. On September 3rd, L’Oeuvre pro- 
tested that “‘ the defeat has taught nothing to two-thirds of the French. 
They have, on the other hand, increased their spirit of vindictiveness 
and they have found no other diversion save that of the search for food 
and the wait for revenge.” Le Nord Maritime, in its issue of October goth, 
stated that France is now divided into four sections: those who are 
faithful to Pétain; those who fight under foreign flags against their 
country ; those who listen to Moscow and organize sabotage; and 
finally, those dreamers who remain full of illusions and who think that, 
someday, somehow, they will be saved and restored to independence 


without any cost to themselves, 
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An article in La Suisse, for November gth, has an interesting account 
of an interview which a young Frenchman, serving with the forces of the 
maquis, was permitted by his superior officers to give to the Swiss press. 
His general opinion was that Franco-German relations had been regulated 
at the time of the 1940 armistice. For more than two years attempts 
were made to establish these relations on a more stable basis. He did not 
blame Vichy for this attempt. On November 11th, 1942, Germany 
broke the armistice clauses by occupying the whole of France. This 
released Frenchmen from all previous obligations. Then, this young 
Frenchman argued, Marshal Pétain should have resigned. The Vichy 
policy of co-operation, however limited and however much it was a matter 
of necessity, was rendered void and futile. ‘“‘ We do not execute the 
French,” he continued, “‘ who sincerely wish for a rapprochement with 
Germany, but only those who act against us and who assist the Germans 
to fight us.”” He added : 


Our units constitute a real army, disposing of modern equipment 
and commanded by experienced officers who know their profession. 
. . . You can be sure that acts of initiative, executions, or requisitions 
of the organized maquis are not the result of a kind of democratic 
vote or of some outburst of collective fury. On the contrary, they 
are the result of obedience to strict, clear and precise orders. We 
are not only again at war with Germany, but we are obliged to con- 
duct this war under the most difficult conditions. 


The genuine men of the maquis realise that they will have to deal with 
many criminal elements that will shelter themselves under their banner. 
It is interesting to learn from the Tribune de Genéve, for November 12th, 
of their operations against such undesirable elements. This paper 
reports the punishment of ten bandits who robbed post offices and food 
offices, pretending that they came from the maquis. A woman who was 
associated with these bandits was taken off into the maquis to repair the 
clothes of its stalwarts. 

Finally, something must be added from the side of Catholic opinion. 
After the collapse of France, it was clear that the Catholic bishops supported 
Pétain on the general theory of the pouvoir établi. His was the established 
government ; it is still, in their eyes, the legal government. In 1940, 
one might have heard the words: Pétain, c’est la France, et la France, c'est 
Pétain. This attitude had nothing to do with collaboration with the 
Germans: it was the acceptance of a necessary, albeit an unpleasant, 
fait accompli. One must avoid the temptation of judging 1940 by the 
standards of 1943. ‘The Catholic bishops, though they gave their de facto 
loyalty to Pétain, would add : 


Nous restons, en tant qu’Eglise, uniquement sur le plan religieux, 
en dehors de toute politique de parti, en dépit de tous les appels qui 
pourraient nous étre addressés de différents cétés. 


The year 1942 brought additional problems. The discrimination 
against French Jews placed the influence of the French bishops heavily 
on the side of outraged humanity. The Catholic bishops of Southern 
France directed the following message to the Marshal : 


C’est au nom de l’humanité et des principes chrétiens que notre 
voix s’éléve pour une protestation en faveur des droits imprescriptibles 
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de la personne humaine, C’est aussi un appel angoissé a la pitié pour 
ces immenses souffrances, pour celles surtout qui atteignent tant 
de méres et d’enfants. Nous vous demandons, Monsieur le Maréchal, 
qu’il vous plaise d’en tenir compte afin que soient respectés les exigences 
de la justice et les droits de la charité. 


The requisition of French labour for work in Germany provoked further 
remonstrances from the Catholic hierarchy. 

tf From Toulouse, Mgr. Saliége, the Archbishop, wrote on April 18th of 
this year : 


Our prisoners are suffering from an exile which is being prolonged. 
Our youth is being deported. Mothers and wives are left without 
support ; families are scattered ; our country lies humbled. We 
pray Thee, O Lord, that our young men in Germany may remain 
Frenchmen ; that they may remain Christians and that their attitude 
may compel respect for the name of Frenchmen and the Christian 


faith. 


A Swiss paper, for October roth, reported an address by this same 
Archbishop to French scouts that were being sent for forced labour into 
Germany. In included the following paragraphs : 


My friends, you are leaving for Germany. Under constraint ? 
Or freely ? It is not for me to know. One can be subject to a law without 
giving it one’s adherence. You are leaving. What advice shall I give 
you? This, and nothing but this: bear witness to France and to 
Christ. However much France may be humiliated at the present 
time, proudly keep your hope. Our cause was just: you cannot 
be told that often enough. If by our fault we have lost the war, 
the justice of our cause remains intact. 

In the presence of Germany’s collective pride you will represent 
the French conception of life, the human conception, according to 
which the individual counts, peoples have rights, and men are brothers. 

You will be witnesses of Christ. You are not unaware that Christ 
has many adversaries in Germany, who refuse to accept His doctrine 
of charity, pity and mercy. They refuse to accept the humiliated 
Christ, the suffering Christ, the Christ of the Crucifixion, the Christ 
who hides the strength of victory under the weakness of apparent 
defeat. 

You have understood me: you go to fulfil a mission ...a 
French mission. Let France through you be loved, be respected, 
be admired ; let Christ through you be adored. 


Everything that now comes from France reflects—in its different 
facets—the will of a great people to re-assert itself. From the gens du 
maquis, from the Catholic centres of the Jeunesse, from the various circles 
that are in direct contact with the Algiers Liberation Committee and 
Provisional Assembly—the message is the same. At times the emphasis 
differs, differs indeed so extravagantly that one fears the spectre of civil 
strife and civil war. But France is united in its desire for liberation, in its 
knowledge of the true enemy, and in its waiting for the resurrection that 


alone an Allied victory can bring. 
J.M. 
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II, OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: Sept. 25th, 1943. Juvenile Delinquency : The Problem : 
Individual Answers: Group Answers. [Three authors express their 
alarm at the growth of delinquency figures for the youth of the United 
States ; they put forward principles and methods for tackling this problem. ] 

CatHotic Wortp: Sept., 1943. Hispanidad, by Michael Kenny, S.J. 
[A plea for North Americans to understand the South American idea 
of ‘* Hispanidad,” ‘‘ which implies no political ties or ambitions in either 
hemisphere, merely pride in a common cultural heritage by peoples who 
speak the same tongue and in their ways of Catholic and social life stem 
from the same root.”’] 

Ciercy Review: Oct., 1943. The Beveridge Report and the Social 
Encyelieals, by Rev. J. W. Dunne. [On the whole, a favourable com- 
mentary, and the author leaves it to the men who will have won the war 

* to see that State Control in their own country is kept within reasonable 
bounds.””] 

Cotumsia : Sept., 1943. Ignorance is the Poison, by Thomas F. Woodlock. 
[Mr. Woodlock, following the recent book of John W. White, defends 
against hostile critics the Mexican movement of “‘Sinarquismo,’’ which 
he declares to be a purely social movement to improve the living con- 
ditions of Mexico’s long-suppressed agrarian class. ] 

Dusuwn Review: Oct., 1943. The Politics of Hegel, by Christopher 
Dawson. [A timely analysis of Hegel’s political thought which so 
strongly influenced both Marxism and Fascism and laid the metaphysical 
foundations of that cult of the State which has become the modern man’s 
religion. ] 

Irish EccLEsIAsTICAL Recorp: Nov., 1943. Training Catholic Youth 
Leaders : Some American Methods, by R. S. Devane, S.J. [A well-docu- 
mented account of the formation of Catholic youth in the United States.] 

Irish Montuiy: Nov., 1943. Father Constant Lievens, S.J. (1856-1893), 
by John FitzGerald, S.J. [A short commemoration, on the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his death, of the Belgian missionary of Calcutta who has been 
spoken of as a second Francis Xavier.] 

RevuE DE L’UniversiT~ D’otrawa: July-Sept., 1943. La Poésie en 
France depuis 1940, by Fulgence Charpentier. [Some illuminating notes 
on the reaction of French writers to the Nazi occupation, with special 
reference to national poets, like Jules Supervielle and Louis Aragon.] 

Stupies; Sept., 1943. The Two Patricks, by Gerard Murphy. [Intro- 
ducing a symposium of four articlés on the person of St. Patrick and 
raising the problem whether there were, after all, two apostles of Ireland.] 

TuHoucuT: Sept., 1943. Old World Europeans, by Francis Stuart 
Campbell. [Has some interesting comments upon Continental peoples, 
who are carefully distinguished from Anglo-Americans. ] 

Unitas: Oct., 1943. The Restoration of Christian Education, by Rev. 
Francis Thompson. [An admirable article which starts from Jarrow, 
the home of the Venerable Bede, and traces Bede’s influence—through 
Egbert, Archbishop of York—on Alcuin, the tutor of Charlemagne, and 
so on medieval Europe.] 

VOLONTAIRE: Oct., 1943. Peuple de Franee, by Jacques Maritain. 
[A most inspiring recall to the significance of a Liberated. France, given 
by a distinguished French philosopher on the waren of the fall of 
the Bastille. ] 
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REVIEWS 


CRITIQUES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH! 


M&: SIDNEY DARK has written many books. This, the latest of 
them, seems to me more kindly and mellow than others that I recall. 
In the remote Hampshire village which he has exchanged for his London 
flat, and in the atmosphere of the village inn, that he claims is as con- 
genial a meeting place as the Savile Club, he shows himself pleasantly 
reminiscent. He begins with the review of his personal Credo. Admitting 
that he picks and chooses in the Protestant spirit, he is tolerably orthodox, 
though he is bewildered by the doctrine of eternal punishment, as he 
claims is also Dr. Temple, and he thinks there may be circumstances 
in which suicide is permissible. 

In this readable “ autobiography,” for it merits the name, there are 
many things that deserve approval. He claims to know the gospel of 
St. Luke almost by heart and he adds very pointedly that “ the Atlantic 
Charter, and much more than the Atlantic Charter are suggested in the 
Holy Gospel according to St. Luke.” He is thoroughly opposed to English 
Puritanism, to which he attributes the fact that the great majority of 
English people are estranged from the so-called churches. Mr. Dark 
passes to the opposite extreme when he asserts that it was with happiness 
and well-being in this earthly existence that Christ was most concerned. 
He declares his conviction that every Christian must perforce be a 
Socialist. ‘*‘I can understand Hitler,” he writes, “ but I am bewildered 
by Lord Quickswood.” Here he is confusing Christian Socialism, as it 
existed in the English tradition with men like Kingsley and Maurice, 
with the definitely atheist Socialism of Germany and Russia. After all, 
German Nazism is true Socialism, involving the complete State control of 
the life of the country. I am inclined to add in this context: “I am 
equally bewildered by Mr. Sidney Dark.” 

There are interesting discussions of the English character and of the 
development—and degradation—of English life between the two world 
wars. Of writers in the twenties he has much to say, of their insolent 
rejection of the heritage of the past ; he speaks also of the French decadents. 
He recalls one of the most devastating of all literary criticisms, passed by 
an American on the work of the French poet, Rimbaud: “I say, assez, 
Rimbaud. Like John Randolph’s dead mackerel in the moonlight, 
he shines and stinks.””’ There are comments upon politicians, authors 
and philosophers, not to mention journalists. He welcomes the growing 
understanding of social reform among Christians ; he is an ardent advocate 
of all that is meant by the Malvern Conference. “It was startling to 
find on the day after the publication of the Beveridge Report that the 
Times and the Daily Worker might well have exchanged leading articles.” 
He has something to say about the Vansittart-anti-Vansittart controversy, 
with remarks upon the German Vansittartites, for example P. F. aaa 
Walter Loeb and Kurt Geyer. 


1(1) I Sit and I oo and I Wonder. By Sidney Dark. London: Gollancz. Pp. 1 
Price, 8s.6d.n. 1 (2) Crux Ansata: An Indictment of the Roman Catholic Church. By H 


G. Wells. Steomentlh worth, Middlesex : Penguin Books. Pp. 96. Price, gd.n. 1943. 
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Finally, a word or two on Mr. Dark’s attitude to the Catholic Church. 
He still holds to his theory of an alliance between the Vatican and Fascism. 
But he is weakening. He does admit that “ during the war much has 
happened that reflects the greatest honour on the Roman Church,” and 
he is impressed by the steadfast stand of the German Catholic bishops 
against Nazism. I quite enjoyed reading Mr. Dark’s book, even when I 
disagreed—as I frequently did—with its judgments and conclusions. 

Of Mr. Wells’s latest and cheapest attack upon the Catholic Church, 
little need be said. It is an angry and snarling book: and, in the last 
resort, it is a somewhat pathetic book. True, the author has good things 
to say about the Church for its initial ideals and its vision of an inter- 
national society of men. But these relatively good things are to be found 
in the earlier pages. As their number advances, so his fury grows. The 
Church developed, he tells us, under the guidance of “ shrewd, pompous, 
irascible, disillusioned and rather malignant old men.” He deplores 
the Middle Ages, declaring that its men were children mentally—despite, 
apparently, Dante and St. Thomas Aquinas, and the men who founded our 
European universities and established the Common Law of England. 
By a method of his own he reduces the number of Catholics in the world 
to 50 million children, 100 million “ illiterates’’ and about 50 million 
** semi-literates,” people who have just mastered the difficult task of 
signing their own names. He is particularly abusive of Pope Pius XII. 
This ‘‘ open enemy of everything creative and reconstructive,” this indi- 
vidual of “ profound ignorance and mental inferiority ”—that is how he 
speaks of the Holy Father. He knows nothing of the Pope’s addresses 
and broadcasts during this present war: nothing of the humanitarian 
work that has been inaugurated under the guidance of the Vatican : 


and very little of Christian constructive work undertaken in these recent 
years. The “ Sword of the Spirit ” will be glad to learn that Mr. Wells 
regards it as a “ formidable’? movement. A deplorable book which 


has been received in England with the silence which it richly deserves. 
j. M. 


4 





LIVING CHRISTIANITY? 


LTHOUGH these two essays in spiritual reconstruction differ in 
their ‘starting-point, the first being the work of a sincere Catholic 
and the second that of one who while showing considerable knowledge . 
of Christianity claims to have “ had a great deal of first-hand experience 
of the more esoteric movements and their followers,” none the less they 
both agree in their estimate of the profound scepticism of the younger 
generation in regard to organized religion. In Mr. Landau’s book, one 
can almost hear the tone in which his younger friends in the R.A.F. would 
have spoken the objections which he states in all fairness and sets about 
answering. ‘“‘Is this,” they ask him, pointing to bishops in silks amid 
a congregation of beggars, ‘‘the wonderful thing that will save the world 
and lead us, who have had to give up our studies, our jobs, our homes and 
families, who have been through the jungles of Burma and the African 
deserts, who have steered through minefields and fought: in the skies, 
1 (1) Christianity in the Market-place. By Michael de la Bédoyére. London: Andrew 


Dakers. Pp. 137. Price,6s.n. 1943. (#) Letter to Andrew. By Rom Landau. London: 
Faber & Faber. Pp. 223. Price, bs. 6d. n. 1943. 
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towards a better future and make our sacrifices worth while? Have we 
cut out huge chunks of our lives and spilled our blood so that self-righteous 
men, their thoughts centred in the vested interests of their profession, 
may map out the future for us?” (p. 27). The editor of the Catholic 
Herald in his turn, while conscious that such a picture of the Church is 
a caricature, still admits that it is a widely-held view of “a Church that 
does not recognise the suffering in the world and does not itself suffer as 
a Church ; a Church that, instead of fearlessly offering to the world a 
message of salvation practised and lived in its members, appears before 
the world in the persons of those who represent it divided, as other men 
are divided, dispensing not the seeds of new life, but a prophylactic enabling 
a man and the world to continue as they are” (p. 19). 

Starting from an acceptance of God as a fact of experience gained 
from prayer, Mr. Landau leads his embittered complainant to consider 
an attitude towards the problems that arise from work, destiny, suffering, 
fear, self-control, service, and the automatism of life in the light of a faith 
in God who makes Himself known to His worshipper. It is not so much 
with these chapters in natural religion that a Catholic would find fault 
as with the basis of them, with statements like the following ; ‘‘ This 
(the fact that religion has practically always existed) suggests that though 
God cannot be proved and that though our relationship to Him is the 
oné above all others which can least easily be expressed in terms of either 
reason or self-interest, the religious instinct is deeply rooted in man, and 
more powerful even than his instinct of hunger or sex” (p. 196). After 
such a foundation one is not surprised to find that revelation becomes 
simply God’s revelation of Himself to ever'y chosen individual, and not the 
truth delivered by God-made-man to the Apostles ; and that an identity 
between the “ revelations’? of Buddhism, Islam, Confucianism and Chris- 
tianity can then be proclaimed. Luther put the same idea into words 
long ago when he said ‘‘ Reason must be left behind, for it is the enemy 
of Faith . . . there is nothing so contrary to faith as law and reason.” 
If the author pleads that happiness and the solution of our problems are 
beyond our reach unless . . . we follow “ some lamp in heaven to guide 
us,” as he did in a letter to The Times Literary Supplement, then one must 
say that the felt realization of God’s presence and of His reality is not a 
sure foundation for the structure of moral law and the attitudes to life 
he has based upon it. God may withdraw His presence even from His 
faithful servant, and then down comes the whole edifice. 

The editor of the Catholic Herald, in his book, is insistent that the main 
appeal of the Church to a suffering world should be by its note of holiness, 
and in particular, by the eminent holiness of so many thousands of its 
children. Catholics should stand out from their fellow-men in the market- 
place more than they do, whereas they so often seem to be no better than 
the rest of men, Jingoes, mercenary, double-minded. He even seems to 
suggest (p. 84) that it would be well for the pastors of the Church to leave 
the one “ marginal ” Catholic, like the lost sheep, to die in the desert, in 
order to concentrate on making the ninety-nine into good citizens and 
honest business-men. Perhaps he does not quite mean this, as he makes 
much use of the notion of the “ phenomenal Church” (in the Kantian 
sense, more or less), and it is not always easy to know when such an idea 
is being used to limit the scope of his statements about the Church. 

On the interference of Christianity in the life of the State, he seems 
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not fully to have worked out his own line of thought. He says on 
p. 96 that “the task before Christianity is rather (i) to prevent the 
development of any social order of its nature incompatible with 
Christian moral values, and (ii) to see that whatever social order emerges, 
if it is at all compatible with Christianity, shall be Christian through 
its ends and rendered as little non-Christian as may be in its means.” But 
in several places (pp. 63, 67, and 114) he considers that the authority of 
the Church in temporal matters, being indirect, is only negative, that, 
in other words, it is there to condemn an unchristian social order, whereas 
to guide the emergent social order so that it may be as Christian as possible 
seems to him to be the work not of the teaching Church, but of individual 
Christian persons in their quality of citizens. This would mean, in 
practice, that the Catholic bishops in a given country could say, for instance, 
that a new educational system was unchristian, but could make no positive 
demands about, and offer no positive suggestions towards, the christianizing 
of one that was in process of formation. The State’s duty in regard to 
the Church is not to put impediments to its spiritual activity, and also to 
remove those put by its citizens. The Church can lawfully denounce the 
putting of impediments by the State, and this is the negative use of its 
indirect power, but it can also urge the removal of impediments put by 
citizens, and in so doing the Church will have a positive influence on 
the law-giving of the state. It can, for instance, demand, as it does in the 
making of concordats, that the laws of the State implement, for Catholic 
citizens, the Church’s teaching on divorce. While a confusion over this 
important point takes from the decisiveness of the book, there is much 
in it that is stimulating and worthy of deep consideration. 
J.H.C. 





THE TWO TERESAS! 


A WRITER who though not a Catholic has sympathies with the Faith 
and an intelligent grasp of its main tenets and principles, comes to 
the study of the Saints in many ways better equipped for the task than is 
the average Catholic. The latter is often hampered by prepossessions— 
almost inhibitions—arising from the very fact of his “ inside ” familiarity 
with the concept of heroic sanctity and from the profound reverence 
which he spontaneously pays to its manifestation in the individuals officially 
known as Saints. For it is not difficult for such a person effectively, even 
if not advertently, to extend the canonisation beyond its legitimate scope 
by forgetting that (some few extraordinary cases apart) the sanctity of 
which it is the seal is the final fruition of a long-protracted growth in 
holiness in the course of which not everything is necessarily in the one 
direction. In this as in all organic development there must be halts, 
hesitations, recoils, perhaps even what seem like retrogressions, much 
as one notices in the growth of a tree: for the Saint is a human being 
(or else, however perfect he be, he is not a saint as we mean the word) 
and Juvenal’s Nemo repente fuit turpissimus is true in the inverse sense as well. 
But the average Catholic is liable, in his admiration for the perfect product, 
to overlook the process of which it is the outcome and perhaps to 
resent the suggestion that this could have involved anything that was 


1 The Eagle and the Dove. By V. Sackville-West. London: Michael Joseph. Pp. 182. 
Price, 10s. 6d. n. 1943. ‘ 
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not perfect, far less anything that was positively imperfect. The result 
of this quite intelligible error may be a distortion of perspective which 
will deprive us of much of the practical encouragement that the lives 
of the Saints should afford. 

The non-Catholic student, however, though the Saints can hardly be 
to him quite what they are to us (of the family, so to say, with all the 
significances and intimacies that that supposes), and though he must 
miss a great part of what makes them of such great value to us, has at 
least one advantage arising from this disadvantage that, objectively, he 
can see them perhaps more “in the round” just because for him their 
personalities are less encroached upon by their haloes. 

The volume here under review offers an example of the theory thus 
advanced. Miss Sackville-West engages in her study of the two Teresas, 
saints of the same Order and the same school of holiness yet so amazingly 
individual in the expression of their sanctity, with a perfectly open mind 
which permits her not only to see the contradictions that existed between 
them and within each of them, but also to estimate the part played in the 
spiritual life of both by those forces which are popularly, and somewhat 
loosely, called “‘ psychological.” She is not deterred, as others might be, 
from a scientific analysis of their careers by any reluctance to attribute 
some of the elements of their supernatural attainment to natural causes : 
nor does she think it necessary to deny them credit for objective truthfulness 
when they speak of their faults and failures'and mistakes: and one’s 
sympathetic understanding of them both gains in consequence. 

The two portraits which the authoress draws for us with such finished 
skill are indeed memorable, both for their resemblances and for their 
diversities. There is Teresa of Avila, the Eagle, the Aristocrat, high- 
spirited, indomitable, splendid of vision, born to command, yet humble, 
humorous and tender-hearted : and Teresa of Lisieux, the Dove, as brave 
and determined but in quite another way, born rather to be commanded, 
serious and naive, whose vision was not so much of things great in them- 
selves as of the greatness of things small in themselves. The contrast seems 
to be overwhelming, yet this most able and illuminating study shows 
clearly how superficial it really is. Between the holiness which made of 
Teresa of Avila such an imposing figure in the history of the Catholic. Church 
and set her in the first rank of those “ that instruct many unto salvation,” 
and that which made of the life of her young sister and namesake by far - 
the most important contribution of our age to the science of the soul, there 
is no more than a distinction of form. In both, after the fashion of each, 
was realised to perfection the aspiration of the Psalmist: ‘‘ What have I 
in heaven but Thee, and besides Thee what do I desire upon earth ? ” 

R.H.J.S. 








SHORT NOTICES 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

In European Catholics and the Social Question (C.S.G.: gd. n.) 
Miss M. D. R. Leys has traced the efforts of Catholics, especially in 
France and Germany, to study and solve the social problems that arose 
from the various revolutions of the nineteenth century. In France, the 
Catholic social movement had three aims: (i) direct assistance for the 
poor, cf. Ozanam and the establishment of the S.V.P.; (ii) an attack 
upon the whole system responsible for unemployment and misery ; 
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(iii) attempts to change the laws so as to protect and assist the workers. 
In Germany, Kolping and Bishop Ketteler were among the protagonists 
of this new movement. But it was from Switzerland, under the Catholic 
inspiration of Cardinal Mermillod and Decurtins, that first came the 
plan of an International Labour Office. This useful volume concludes 
with the full text of the Roman letter addressed to Cardinal Liénart on 
the question of Catholic and other Trades Unions. 


VERSE 

From Messrs. Sheed and Ward comes a new anthology, claiming to 
be somewhat different, with the title of Poetry and Life (7s. 6d. n.). 
Certainly, it is different, if not quite novel, for Messrs. Methuen published 
their “‘ Christian Heritage’ on similar lines three years ago. However, 
this does not detract from the originality of the volume under review. 
Its purpose, we are told, is “‘ to choose a number of subjects covering the 
shape of man’s life and to find what Catholic poets, from the eighth century 
to the twentieth, have written on each of those subjects.” The book falls 
into two parts. The first treats of such fundamental facts as Creation, the 
Incarnation, the Passion and Redemption. The second deals with the 
life of Man: what Man is, what Life is, Love and Marriage, the Beauty 
of this world, Pain, Religion, Death and the Life to come. Thus the 
extracts chosen are linked with vital moments of this human life. Mr. 
Sheed who has selected the passages shows a wide acquaintance with 
earlier English poets, and he appears to have a preference for their works. 
There are many extracts from Cadmon, Cynewulf, William Langland 
and Chaucer, with some charming examples of medieval songs, like ‘‘ Adam 
lay Ibounden.” Crashaw and Dryden figure among his poets, as does 
Blessed Robert Southwell: in the nineteenth century there is naturally 
some emphasis on Francis Thompson, Coventry Patmore and Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. This is an original and helpful book. Givers of retreats 
and religious conferences would find it valuable. And for those who would 
like to give a Christmas present in these rationed and restricted days, this 
book provides just the right solution. 

The cause has already been introduced at Rome of the Venerable Kateri 
Tekakwitha. She was a young North American Indian girl and she 
belonged to the nation of the Iroquois, well known for their warrior 
qualities. Among the Iroquois was a tribe called the Mohawks, from the 
river along which they had made their settlements. Kateri was a child 
of this tribe, and she is now spoken of—in the United States—as the “ Lily 
of the Mohawks.” She was born in one of these Mohawk villages in 1656 : 
it was the very village where, ten years previously, three of the now canonised 
Jesuit martyrs had been put to death: St. Isaac Jogues, St. John de la 
Lalande, and St. René Goupil. Kateri was the child of a pagan father 
and a Catholic mother but she did not receive baptism until 1676; and 
four years subsequently, she died, and died with a great reputation for 
holiness. In The Song of Tekakwitha (Fordham University Press, $2.50) 
Father Robert E. Holland, S.J., has narrated her life story in the familiar 
Kalevala metre of Longfellow’s Hiawatha. Father Holland has long been 
associated with the cause of this first of all Red Indian candidates for the 
full honours of the Church’s altars. He translated and edited in English 
a version of the documentary evidence that was presented in her cause 
to the Holy See. He has accomplished this poetic task of devotion very 
successfully. Here are two examples of the rhythm that he has used : 
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** All for love of us His death was, 

O my daughter,” breathed Kahenta ; 

** Dear He paid with death to save us!” 

Through her tears the child was smiling ; 

Smiling, answered Tekakwitha : 

** Mother mine, I love our Jesus !” 
The second is the final strophe of the poem : 

There was child of pagan forest ; 

There was one who grew in darkness, 

In the rank and weedy meadow 

Of the vileness of the Mohawks ; 

Yet, on her fell rain of graces, 

So she knew her God and loved Him, 

So she flowered to Christian whiteness 

Of the Lily of the Mohawks ; 

So one day through God His goodness, 

May we name His well-loved daughter, 

Sainted maiden Tekakwitha ! 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 

A memorial publication to commemorate the life and work of Father 
Vincent MeNabb, 0.P. (Blackfriars, Oxford: 1s. 6d. n.) contains all 
that appeared in the commemorative number of Blackfriars for August of 
this year. There are several additions, chiefly new appreciations, with 
two more of Father Vincent’s sermons. The booklet is neatly divided 
under the two headings: ‘“‘To Father Vincent” and “ From Father 
Vincent.” One article speaks of him as the friar ‘“‘ who in modern times 
and in England most closely approached the life and ideal of St. Dominic.” 
Father Bernard Delany’s touching funeral oration has been printed separ- 
ately under the title of “ God’s Happy Warrior.” 

Dr. Miriam Rooney, in a reprint from the ‘‘ Proceedings of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association,” tells us the story of a twelve years’ 
attempt to establish in the United States a Neo-Scholastic Philosophy 
of Law. It must be elaborated, she insists, in the U.S.A., where there 
are 25 Catholic Law Schools. She recalls the verdict of Monsignor Dillon 
in 1933 that ‘‘ most modern treatises on the law and its history were 
written by men unsympathetic towards metaphysics and especially towards 
a spiritual metaphysic, and most especially towards ascholastic metaphysic.” 
The reprint has some interesting information about what has been done 
in recent years by American Catholic jurists to make known the Christian 
and Catholic basis of the Common Law. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

From Mr. Edward R. Westbrook we have received a generous selection 
of Christmas prayercards, bookmarkers and calendars. They are very 
charmingly done, and in a really Christian and Christmas spirit. For 
several years, Mr. Westbrook has laboured to produce genuinely Christian 
cards and calendars, which should express the true spirit of Christmas. 
This year his selections appear better and even more varied than ever. 
We warmly recommend readers, in quest of such Christmas cards and 
calendars, to write to Mr. Edward R. Westbrook, Designer and Publisher, 
39 Ridgeway Road, Osterley, Isleworth, Middlesex. 
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“THE UNIVERSE ’”’ 


The Leading Catholic Newspaper 
merits your support. 


vas faithfully and zealously served the 
10lic Cause at home and abroad during the 
le period of its long history 1860-1942. 
able editorials, Notes and Comments, 
erful articles and unrivalled news service 
: it in the front rank of newspapers. 


EVERY FRIDAY 2d 


ct Subscriptions: 13s. Inland, or Abroad 
per year. Inclusive of postage. 
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es : 108. per year, inclusive of postage, and 
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SECOND EDITION 


WHAT IS PURITY ? 
EV. THOMAS CORBISHLEY, S.]. 


(Fifteenth Thousand) 


e Author endeavours to set before the 
z a positive ideal to be attained, together 
helpful instructions in their struggle fo 
secure the blessedness of the Clean of 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


\NUAL OF PRAYERS FOR 
YOUTH 
(SIXTIETH THOUSAND) 


With the approbation of the 

Archbishop of Westminster and 

of the Archbishop-Bishop of 
Southwark, 


is excellent prayer book, an_ especial 
rite in Catholic Colleges and Convent 
is, was entirely re-arranged by the late 
r Joseph Keating, S.J., in consultation 
rarious spiritual Authorities. The manual 
ten described as truly manly and practical, 
ppeals to all whose piety is sincere, simple 
levout. 


, 2/6 cloth limp ; and 3/6 cloth boards. 
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“ The CATHOLIC HERALD is one of 
the few periodicals that a man can 
read in this time of war without 
his inteliigence being insulted and 


his imagination stultified.” 
John Middleton Murry. 


CATHOLIC 
HERALD 


Order a copy from your newsagent. 


Every Friday. Price 2d. 





NEW BURDENS TO SHARE... 


We are all bearing new burdens these 
days, but the C.T.S. has a new burden 
which we must share if this great work 
for the Faith is not to be crippled. Several 
new pamphlets have already been brought 
out to meet the new problems arising out 
of the war: more are urgently needed. 


Won’t YOU help by becoming a member ? 





Write now for particulars : 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 


38-40 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, 3.W.1I 


THE MONTH 


(Double-Number. Two Shillings net) 
EDITOR REV. JOHN MURRAY, S.J. 


THE MONTH was founded in July, 1864, to represent 
the point of view and the claims of the Catholic Faith, 
and it has continued to do so for more than seventy-nine 
years. The need to fight the battles of the Church ir, 
English-speaking lands—a cause to which the periodicai; 
is wholly consecrated—was never greater, and the Edito:- 
ventures to hope that the support given to his efforts may 
always continue and be extended. 





PUBLISHERS Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co,, Ltd., 
London, 


Annual subscription 14s. post free (U.S.A. $3.50), should 
be sent to the Manager, Manresa Press, Roehampton, 
London, S.W.15. 
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DEATH AND LIFE 


M. C. D’ARCY, S.J. 


Will be acceptable to many in these days. He 
deals with the Christian doctrine about death and 
the after-life, bringing to his theme profound 
scholarship and his well-known power of popular 
statement.—Guardian. 


5s. n 


THE GREAT O’NEIL 


Biography of Hugh O'Neill, Earl of Tyrone, 1550-16 


SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


May be commended to the historian for its breadth 
and freshness of view, and to the general reader 
for the brilliance of the writer.—Times Lit. Supp. 


A narrative of great picturesqueness and imagi- 
native power.—Sunday Times. 


15s. net 
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